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Preface 



In the spring of each year, the National Council of Teachers of 
English sponsors a series of institutes concerned with some aspect of 
English. The spring institutes held in Tallahassee, Albuquerque, and 
Albany in tlie early seventies were directed at a highly specialized 
audience — the teacher of English ai a second language and the teacher 
of standard English as a second dialect. Some 250 participants came 
together for intensive three-and-a-half^ay institutes, in which they 
listened, discussed, debated, argued, and, hopefully, learned. 

NCTE has long been interested in the teaching of English as a 
second language, and was one of the s|>onsors of a series of conferences 
that led to the establishment in 1966 of a new professional organiza- 
tion — the Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages (TESOL). 
The creation of TESOL resulted in a clearinghouse for the exchange 
of ideas by teachers at all levels of education who, with the exception 
of university teachers, had been more or less left to their own devices. 
(In the case of the university teachers, the Association of Teachers 
of English as a Second Language — a section of the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs, an organization devoted to the interests 
of foreign students on American university ^mpuses — functioned as 
a clearinghouse and meeting ground.) NCTE, since the inception of 
TESOL, has not limited its interest in "seconds" to English as a second 
language, but has become actively involved in the study and concerns 
of teaching standard English as a second dialect. It is this ongoing 
interest of NCTE in English both as a second language and as a second 
dialect that prompted it to sponsor this series of spring institutes. 

The beginning of a new decade, 1970, was an ideal time for the 
profession to pause and take stock of itself — its past and future. The 
linguistic revolution started by Noam Chomsky in the late 1950s had 
affeaed and changed the philosophy of many teachers of English as 
a second language. The civil rights movement culminating in the sixties 
also brought to the fore the question of second dialect teaching. It 
was assumed that the two "seconds" were compatible and that the 
methods of teaching English as a second language would be effective 
in teaching English as a second dialea. 
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The marriage in this institute of English as a second language 
and standard English as a second dialect proved to be a most interesting 
one — though a shaky and at times shaking one. The teaching of English 
as a second language was accepted, discussed, and debated by all the 
participants. However, ttie very validity of the idea of teaching standard 
English as a second dialect was questioned. Some defended it as being 
a necessary evil created by an economic system that d**nianded some 
sort of functional bidialectalism. Others described it as the creation 
of a racist society. To complicate the situation further, there was 
considerable disagreement as to what standard English was, if indeed 
such a thing existed at all. 

Professor Sol Saporta of the University of Washington, in the abstract 
of his talk "Language and Racism," has probably stated most succincdy 
the problems inherent in the teachini^ of one dialect of English to 
speakens of anotlier dialect: "There are essentially four views one can 
take reg-arding the teaching of one dialect of English to speakers of 
another dialect, for example the teaching of so-called standard English 
to speakers of black English. (1) Speakers of black English are 'verbally 
impoverished.' Their language is inherendy incapable of expressing 
either complex or abstract thoughts; to a certain extent, therefore, 
they may be viewed as hardly having a language at all, and exposing 
them to English is in effect exposing them to a 'bona fide' language 
for the first time. (2) Black English is a dialect of English with its 
own system of rules, which, however, is socially unacceptable. It is 
therefore in the best interest of blacks to replace their dialect of English 
with one that i^ acceptable. (3) Black English is a dialect of English 
which is appropriate under one set of circumstances, but it must be 
supplemented by standard English in order for blacks to function 
successfully in society at large. 

"It is important to realize tliat all three of these views are reflections 
of society's racism, and that the difference between the first view and 
the other two is only that the former is, in addition, linguistically 
untenable. 

"The question facing society in general and educational institutions 
in particular is how to provide ^blacks (and whites) with the necessary 
skills without catering, explicitly or implicidy, to the racism which 
permeates society. An assumption which might provide the basis foi* 
an alternative position is this: (4) It is possible to teach a speaker of 
any dialect the skills of reading and writing, in his dia!ea, without 
implying that he must somehow change the way he speaks." 

There were three major areas of concern at the institutes, all of 
which are interdependent. The speakers and participants examined 
in depth the nature of language and language leai ning, espedally as 
it related to the teaching of English as a second language or second 
dialect. They examined, too, the critical issues involved in the teaching 
of English as a second language (ESL) and English as a secrnd dialect 
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(ESD), and tried to come to grips with the problems, both moral and 
humanistic, of teaching the latter. This led to the deeper issues of 
language and racism, and of whether ESL and £SD should even be 
considered as related disciplines. In examining the third concern, the 
principles and strategies for teaching English as a second language 
and standard English as a second dialect, the participants were again 
divided as to whether second language techniques could effectively 
be used in second dialect teaching, if indeed we should even concern 
ourselves with second dialect work. 

The conclusions reached in these three areas were as varied as 
were the institute participants themselves, but each individual left with 
a greater awareness of and sympathy for the problems of his fellow 
participants. 

The papers read at the institutes are presented here, edited slightly 
for print and grouped according to the three major areas of concern, 
to focus the reader's attention on the theoretical and practical issues 
confronted at the institutes. These papers provide an excellent overview 
of the past, an insight into the problems of the present, and some 
hope for solutions in the future. The institutes provided the impetus 
for change which it is hoped many of the participants were able to 
effect in their own situations, and since many of the problems existing 
at the time of the institutes still exist today, hopefully the papers in 
this small volume will provide the same incentive for the reader to 
come to grips with those problems. 

As director of the institutes, with the responsibility for selecting 
the speakers and preparing their papers for publication, I am allowed 
to put my name in this book; however, any credit for the success of 
the institutes or of this book must be shared with a man who sees 
no task as impossible and no obstacle as too great to overcome. This 
man is Rod Morisset, Assistant Executive Secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, who was the guiding force of the 
institutes. When sickness prevented him from being in Tallahassee and 
Albuquerque, he was represented by two very capable members of 
the NCTE staff, Richard Adler and Raymond Crisp. 

The local chairmen — Richard Lee for the Tallahassee Institute, 
Robert White for the Albuquerque Institute, and Ruth Blackburn for 
the Albany Institute — planned well and met the inevitable emergencies 
with energy, good sense, and good humor. Not only the efforts of 
all these individuals, but also the efforts of those presenting papers, 
made the institutes "experiences" for all who participated. 

Robert P. Fox 

The American University 
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THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE 

AND SECOND LANGUAGE LEARNING 



Teaching English as a Foreign Language: 
An Overview 

Robert M. Willis 



The application of the theories of linguistic science to the teaching 
of English as a foreign or second language has been increasing steadily 
since the 1940s. Previously in the United States, foreign language 
teaching had been generally carried on through the ''grammar-transJa- 
tion" method which required tlie student to memorize rules, conjuga- 
tions, and vocabulary Usts. Proof of the validity of this method was 
based on the fact that some students were able to recite isolated word 
forms, pass written tests, and translate sentences from English into 
the foreign language and from the foreign language into English. But 
beginning in the forties with the work oi such linguists as Charles 
C. Fries, the emphasis turned increasingly toward applying linguistic 
theories to teaching English as a second language. Dr. Fries' contribution 
is evident when one examines the research and writing of the structural 
linguists of that time. Teachers too were influenced, and the following 
statement reflects the attitude that had gained popularity by the early 
1960s: '*In recent years linguistic studies have radiaiUy altered language 
teaching. The traditional method cf learning a new language by studying 
printed words and the rules governing their arrangement has been 
largely replaced by the audioiinguai approach. Language is now consid- 
ered as a set of speech habits and the rules of grammar as a description 
of these habits. Thus, today, language is taught essentially as a tool 
of verbal communication."' 

This approach to lakiguage learning as a tool of verbal com- 
munication gained impetus during World War II when the United 
States gdvernment needed personnel with a practical knowledge of 
foreign languages. According to Fries, this need could not be satisfied 
to any significant degree from the ranks of college graduates who 
had studied foreign languages under the ''grammar-translation" meth- 
od.^ Therefore, it became necessary for tlie government to set up its 



' Audrey Wright, ''Initial Techniques in Teaching Engksh as a Second Language/' 
The ABC Enlfiish as a Second LanFMige Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 2, 1964. 

'Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning En^ish as a Foreign Language (Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1945). 
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own language training programs for military and civilian personnel 
who would be working in various parts of the world with people who 
spoke foreign languages. "After the war, the widespread use of tape 
recorders and other audio devices made it possible to provide authentic 
spoken models of foreign language as substitutes for native informants 
used in the government training sessions. This technique together with 
contrastive studies of the target and the native languages, written for 
the language teacher, brought the linguistic approach to a high level 
of effectiveness."' 

The theories and techniques of the linguistic approach have been 
received with criticism as well as with praise. Wilga Rivers, for one, 
challenges not only the results but also the basic assumptions of the 
"pattern-practice" method.'* It can be stated without fear of vehement 
contradiction that pattern practice in the public schools did not achieve 
the success attributed to the government language programs. However, 
it must be admitted that the "linguistic" method started off in the 
public schools under extremely difficult circumstances, to say the least. 
As the students studying English as a foreign language in our schools 
were not an academically select group (as were the United States military 
and government trainees), and as they did not have the motivation 
(career, rank, and so forth) of the trainees, nor the time required 
for highly intensive study, it was unrealistic to expect results comparable 
to those achieved under the very special wartime situation. However, 
experience with the "new" approach revealed a great deal about the 
teaching and learning process for non-native speakers of English. Among 
the most significant lessons learned were that new and better materials 
must be developed, that teachers must be educated and trained in 
the dynamics of second language learning, and that teaching aids such 
as tape recorders, language labs, and visual aids in themselves cannot 
achieve success. The value of such aids depends upon how effectively 
they have been made an integral and productive part of the method 
being employed. 

This brief statement of past events should serve as a partial frame 
of reference for the present debate in teaching English as a foreign 
language or for foreign language teaching in general. There are 
textbooks in French, Spanish, Italian, and so forth that use pattern 
practice as part of their methodology and therefore are targets in the 
new controversy. Although there are textbooks published recently whose 
authors indicate their awareness of the need to move beyond pattern 
practice, it is extremely difficult to find a textbook that has successfully 
achieved this goal and received widespread acceptance or rejection 



* Robert Lado, Language Teaching (Nev/ York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), p. 6. 

''Wili-^a M. Rivers, The Psychologist and the Foreign Language Teacher (Chicago. The 
bniversity of Chicago Press, 1964). 
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by the teachers who have examined or xi$ed such texts. My experience 
as a supervisor and consultant in TESOL (Teachers of English to 
Speakers of Other Languages) has permitted me to discuss texts and 
materials with a wide variety of teachers in extremdy diverse situations. 
Equally determined supporters or detractors can be found for the Fries 
Series, the Lado Series, the English 900 Series, the Grant Taylor texts, 
the Dixson texts, and a variety of others. Teachers seem to be constantly 
searching for the "perfect" textbook, yet it must be understood that 
there can be no textbook that would be "perfect" for all teachers. A 
textbook is "perfect" only to the extent to which it satisfies the needs 
of a particular teacher and a particular situation, and no two situations 
will be exacdy the same. Students vary, their needs differ, and teachers 
represent a multitude of personalities and a cross section of training. 
However, there is at least one thing that can be said to be common 
to all language teaching, and that is the desire to have the student 
learn the language being taught. Oddly this apparent cliche at times 
seems to be the bond that permits opponents to continue to talk to 
each other. 

It is the question of how a language can best be learned and best 
be taught that in part has generated the current controversy. As stated 
previously, Wilga Rivers expresses serious reservations regarding the 
claims made for the effectiveness of pattern practice in foreign language 
learning. And Noam Chomsky, in his statements at the Northeast 
Conference of 1966, challenged the validity of the direct and uncritical 
application of linguistic theory to teaching languages: "I am, frankly, 
rather skeptical about the significance for the teaching of languages, 
of such insights and understanding as have been attained in linguistics 
and psychology."^ He also said that, "It is possible— even likely — that 
principles of psychology and linguistics, and research in these disciplines, 
may supply insights useful to the language teacher. But this must be 
demonstrated, and cannot be presumed. It is the language teacher 
himself who must validate or repute any specific proposal. There is 
very little in psychology^ or linguistics that he can accept on faith."® 

The theory held by structuralists is in part set forth in the following 
statement by Chomsky: "Linguists have had their full share in perpetu- 
ating the myth that linguistic behavior is habitual and that a fixed stock 
of patterns is acquired through practice and used as the basis for 
'analogy.' "' To Chomsky, and those who support the generative-gram- 
mar theory, "Language is not a 'habit structure.' Ordinary linguistic 



Noam Chomsky, "Linguistic Theory," in Language Teaching: Broader Contexts (North- 
east Conference Reports of the Working Committees), ed. Robert G. Mead, Jr. (New 
York: Modern Language Association, 1966), p. 43. 

®Ibid., p. 45. 

'Ibid., p. 44. 
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behavior characteristically involves innovation, formation of new sen- 
tences and new patterns in accordance with rules of great, abstractne^s 
and intricacy."® This is the basis of his thesis on the creative aspect 
of language use. 

In the early 1950s» understandably, many teachers <^dopted pattern- 
practice techniques because certain research in linguistic science had 
demonstrated language to be **a set of habits." Currently there is a 
move in a new direction. As linguistic science has also demonstrated 
that language is "rule-governed behavior,"^ there are many teachers 
'^ready to seize upon a new slogan and begin to inculcate rules in 
the hope cf establishing Vule-govemed' behavior, even though they 
have only a vague concept of what this phrase can mean as it has 
been used by linguists or psycholc gists. "'^ One of the reasons for 
adopting the "rule-governed" approach is that teachers want to move 
beyond mecharacal drills and make possible greater language proficiency 
than that permitted by the mere practice of grammatical patterns. 

The debate between the audiolingual method developed by the 
structuralists and the cognitive approach supported by the generadve 
grammarians rages and will prohahW become more intensified. Criticism 
of the pattern-practice method is generally based on the fact that the 
method and its techniques were often improperly employed. Students 
were locked into mechanical drills carried far beyond necessity. The 
importance of "meaning" in aural-orat practice was vague, and the 
structuralists' theory of cognitive learning based on generalization by 
analogy became obscured by the "over learning*' of structures. Accepting 
then tliat the structuralists are aware of the need for cognitive learning 
and make provision for same in their methodology, and that the 
cognitive-transformational grammarians recognize the basic interdepen- 
dence of structure and meaning in their approach, it would appear 
that there is common ground here that is not being exploited. 

It se,ems, then, that certain steps may be taken to increase the 
effectiveness of a program in English as a foreign or second language. 
First, there must be a clear idea about tlie nature and functions of 
language. Second, realistic goals must be identified and stated. Third, 
appropriate methods that will make the desired learning possible must 
be introduced and developed » These steps are not easily aaompHshed, 
since the selection of an appropriate method is an extremely difficult 
task. This difficulty is due in part to the differences of opinions 
concerning language usage and language acquisition. Much could be 



•ibid.p p. 44. 

^Sol Saporu, ^'Applied Linguistics and Generative Grammar,** in Trends in Language 
Teaching, cd. Albert Valdman (New York: McGraw-HiU. 1966), p. 86. 

'^'Wilga M. Rivers, ""Grammar in Foreign Language Teaching,** The Modem Language 
JouTnAi52(1968): 207. 
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accomplished if the two camps, the structuralists on the one hand and 
the cognitive-transformationalists on the other, would increase their 
dialogue, temper their debate, and communicate their theories to the 
teachers for implementation in the classroom where the final judgments 
must be made. 



Language and Acculturation 

William Francis Mackey 



This is intended to be a broad sketch of the position of language 
in the process of acculturation, in particular that of the immigrant. 
It is not meant to be either a technical paper, a theoretical model, 
or a research report, but rather an overview of a vast field showing 
some of the important problem areas. 

In the process of acculturation, almost all human activities may 
be involved; and although language is one of them, it is at the same 
time a reflection of all of them. It is important to understand why 
this is so. To realize what is implied in this primacy of language, we 
must situate it in its everyday place in society, take a look at its essential 
make-up, explain its dominance in education, and examine the problems 
it creates, particularly for adults obliged to assimilate a new culture 
and function as citizens in a new land. Let us first insider the role 
of language in society. 



Language in Society 

To appreciate the importance that language has in our everyday 
lives, we need to imagine for a moment a city in which there is no 
language at all, no signs, no newspapers, no letters, nobody speaking 
to anybody. A little reflection will convince you that such a city is 
impossible; a city can neither function without language nor be built 
without one. For language is what keeps people together and enables 
them to live and to work together. This is so true that the absence 
of language is considered either abnormal or disquieting. Seeing an 
acquaintance without so much as saying hello would be interpreted 
as an unfriendly or abnormal act. Much of our talk has as its function 
the avoidance of this dreaded antisocial silence. It is small talk, bm 
essential small talk. And in making acquaintances, small talk always 
precedes big talk — weather and sports before getting into questions 
of personality or politics. 

In the organizadon of the world's work, language has a function 
of prime importance in education, commerce, manufacturings agricul- 
^ jre, politics, radio, television, motion pictures, newspapers, law, and 
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all interpersonal communication. When the great Chinese philosopher 
Confucius was asked what he would first do if obliged to govern a 
nation, he replied that he would first deal wivh the problems of language. 
For, as he said, ''If language is not correct, then what is said is not 
what is meant. Then what ought to be done, remains undone. If this 
remains undone, morals and the arts (all human activities) will deteriorate 
and justice will go astray. If justice goes astray, people will be helpless. 
Hence, the proper functioning of language in society matters above 
everything else." 

Language is the most important instrument that a society and the 
individuals who comprise it have at their disposal. It is not only an 
instrument of communication between peoples; it is a means of remem- 
bering, classifying, preserving — of dealing with all we know and have 
ever known. It is like a complex, multiformed set of containers in 
which we can store everything we have ever known or experienced, 
and the shape and number of these containers depend on the needs 
and experiences of those who speak the language. 

When I was in Baffin Lane a few years ago, I met people who 
had never seen a tree. They and their ancestors had always lived in 
that part of the Arctic, situated well above the tree line. It was not 
surprising, then, that their language had no word for any of the varieties 
of trees which surround us here. Contrast this with the vocabulary 
of the inhabitants of the Ivory Coast where more than five hundred 
varieties of trees flourish in the tropical rain forest, most of them, 
I am told, having distinct names in the local languages. It is equally 
not surprising that the languages of peoples inhabiting these tropical 
forests make little or no distinction between varieties of ice and snow. 
I had read the much-quoted example of "the four Eskimo names for 
snow," but had no idea that in Baffin Land, I would be able to isolate 
twenty-one distinct Eskimo words for this low temperature phenome- 
non — caked snow, fluffy snow, falling snow — and some concepts quite 
untranslatable, except by long explicatory sentences.' In other words, 
the Eskimos need more and different concepts for this important reality 
of their environment than anyone else, and they can only use, com- 
municate, and think about these concepts if they give names to them 
and incorporate these into their vocabulary. 

Anthropologists and linguists have furnished many examples of 
differences in the linguistic classification of natural phenomena. One 
of the most demonstrable examples is that of the differences in the 
way identical perceptions of color are put into different categories 
according to the language of the observer. Although man can distinguish 
mov<* than seven million colors, according to the Optical Society of 
America, no single language is likely to have names for a tenth of 
that TiUmbTT; English, for example, has some three thousand color 



'W, r Mackey, "Concept, Categories as Ivfeasures of Culture Distance,** in Man, 
"luoge and Society, ed. S. K. Ghosh (The Hague: Mouton Publishers, 1972). 
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words. Languages differ gready in the way U^ey name die most observable 
effects of the light spectrum — even in the criteria used to label the 
many effects of light — hue, brightness, reflection. When the same criteria 
are used, there are likely to be differences in the number of labels 
and what they cover. The Bassa of Liberia get by with two basic color 
terms, whereas other African and many European languages seem to 
need about half a dozen. Even languages v/ith the same number of 
basic hues do not cut the spectrum up in the same way. In Welsh, 
for example, one of the colors includes part of what is labeled green 
in English and part of what is considered as blue. When an area of 
the spectrum does happen to correspond in any two languages, there 
is not always agreement on what objects can be described as having 
which colors. Both English and French, for Example, recognize the 
color brown (F. fcrun), but brown shoes in French are either yellow 
{jaune) or red {marron); brown {gris) paper, brown (bis) bread, and 
brown sugar (cassonade) are not seen as being brown (brun) at all. 

The perception of color is not the only example of the way different 
languages categorize in a great variety of different ways the most basic 
and universal of observable phenomena. Likewise there are vast dif* 
fcrences in the segmentation of the time continuum and the space 
continuum. Criteria used to create temporal categories very gready 
even between genetically related languages — aspect, mood, sequence, 
validity, involvement, voice, and several others — forcing the users of 
the language to make certain temporal distinctions which speakers of 
other tongue5 have no need to make. 

In other words, different languages develop their different vocabu- 
laries by cutting up the reality which their speakers experience according 
to the needs of these speakers. It is the speakers themselves who inherit 
the language and constandy modify it according to circumstances that 
change from one generation to the next, so that language always remains 
an instrument which is best adapted to what individual people have 
to communicate. The great linguist Edward Sapir has said that "Language 
is the most significant and colossal work that the human spirit has 
evolved — nothing short of a finished form of expression for all commu- 
nicable experience."* It is, as it were, the unconscious cumulative creation 
of many generations of speakers who have had to use the resources 
of their language to deal with the ever-changing world. Sapir, a Canadian 
go\emment worker in the 1920s as a specialist in native American 
Indian languages, was moved to consider language almost as a communal 
art form and remarked that "Language is the most massive and inclusive 
art we know, a mountainous and anonymous work of unconscious 
generations."' 



*£dward Sapir, Language (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovkh, I92I). P 235. 
*Ibid.. p. 2S5. 
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The Nature of Langiuge 

Language is not only a matter \ f worn:*, ii. is much more. In fact, 
one of the gTe?re'>t errors to n^ike about a language is to identify 
it with its dictionary. Words are in^leed the easiest part of the language, 
but there is also the question of knowing how to put them together 
and to utter the resulting sequences. Much has been said about the 
nature of language by experts from many sciences — physiology, psycho- 
logy* psychiatry, sociology, anthropology, engineering, and linguisti<:5. 
Because language penetrates and permeates all human activity, the 
study of language is not the monopoly of any one discipline but the 
property of many, i have no i^ntention here of going into all aspects 
of langiiage. I shall limit myself to some essential traits in an attempt 
to determine what makes a language a language. And I shall conclude 
that bnguage has a code made of signs that are both arbitrary and 
conventional, and ihat these signs have meanings, values, and functions 
which form a system of systems.* 

The first and most obvious fact about a language is that it is — or 
at least has — 2l code. Ahhough by far the most important, it is not 
the only code we use in our everyday lives; there is also music, which 
is made up of notes and scales, various sequences of which produce 
a great variety of songs and symphonies — of musical messages, as it 
were. There are also numbers composed of digits which we use for 
a variety of purposes, including telephone numbers. If you look at 
the enormous directory of a large telephone system, you will find 
hundreds of thousands of telephone numbers — all created out of the 
ten basic digits. 

With the thirty or forty sounds of a language, however, we can 
do much better, not only because there are more sounds than numbers, 
but because, unlike numbers of the telephone system, the words of 
a language can be of different lengths ranging from the single unit 
indefinite article a to such freight-train words as antidiseitablUhmen'' 
iarxanism. If you look at a big national dictionary like the Webster's 
Third New Iniemaiional or the great Oxford English Dictionary^ you are 
likely to find about half a million different words, and this is far from 
exhausting all possibilities. There is plenty of room left for other equally 
large national dictionaries to take care of th^ needs of the world's 
remaining three thousand-odd languages. But these words are them- 
selves elements of the code of the language, and, combined into sequences 
called sentences, they can produce a number of different messages 
or texts, which can be indeed infinite — filling libraries with millions 
of books, the air waves with an endless stream of speech, and all our 
working lives with a torrent of interpersonal talk. 



^W. F. Mackcy. iMnguage Teaching Analysis (London: Longman Group, 1965; 
^loomington: Indiana University Preu, 1967). P«trt I. 
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But words are not the only unitn of which the code of a language 
is composed; they are only the most obvious. There are also, for example, 
the morphemes which vary the shapes of words, changing foot into 
feet and go into went There are the collocations which combine words 
into new units like put up with, having nothing to do with put, up, 
or with. These units — words, morphemes, collocations, and others — 
combine into sequences of different shapes and sizes to produce 
sentences following an order predetermined by the allowable structures 
of a language, in English, the sequence put up with is permitted and 
has meaning, whereas the reverse, with up put, is impossible and 
meaningless. In English you say / hnve given it to him, and not / it 
to him have given, which is a structure you would be allowed to use 
in French (Je le lui at donne). Thus, ;ill languages have codes, and 
each code is composed of units and structures. 

The second point I want to make is that these units operate as 
signs; that is, they stand for something else. A red light at a street 
corner is more than just an ordinary red light such as you might find 
on a Christmas tree; it is a sign of something, it means something 
over and above its own make-up, which permits us even to forget 
its color and call it a stoplight because that is what it means. Similarly, 
the words and other units of a language are also used as signs to 
stand for something else. They stand for anything we want them to, 
just as numbers stand for anything we say they do. Neither words 
nor numbers have meaning in themselves, A man is no better or worse 
for the digits in his telephone number, on his license plate, or on 
his social security card. 

The signs of a language — all its words — are purely arbitrary. People 
brought up to speak only one language have difficulty comprehending 
this. Since the things they see have always invariably and unalterably 
been associated with the words they know, there seems to be some 
necessary interrelationship. It is like people getting so attached to their 
arbitrarily given name that they cannot imagine being called anything 
else. In a semantic test, unilingual children believed that certain four- 
legged animals of unclean habits were called pigs because they were 
so diny. What else could you call them, since cochon, porco, Schwein, 
hoiros, svinja, m^rrana, and diszno were not available in their language? 

There is no more necessary relationship between animals and their 
names than between persons and their namtii, or between anything 
and how wc name it. The number five could easily havr *^alled 
something the — cinq, cinque, cinco, fiinf, it, pet, pende, pjats, or e^ .r 
punch, as it is in Hindi, which by the way, is where the drink came 
from, having been reduced to the name five or punch, since it contained 
five ingredients. Or instead of five we could have used the wnra one 
to mean five. All language signs are arbitrary. But that does not mean 
we can change them at will. They may be arbitrary, buc they are also 
more conventional than anything that man has kiiown. And this is 
O ^ third point about language. 
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Not only are these arbitrary language signs conventional, but they 
have to be. Otherwise no one could learn a language. Imagine the 
confusion if the same substance were called coffee one day, soap the 
next, and house the day after! The fact that a word is arbitrary and 
conventional does not mean it has no value. It has value very much 
as a dollar bill has value. The question of what a dollar is worth is 
a good one in these times. We might answer, "Not very much today 
and maybe less tomorrow, but more than the paper on which it is 
printed.** 1 could take the same sort of paper and print the same material 
on it, and end up in jail. Why? Becau^ according to convention, though 
quite arbitrary, only one type of paper printed at a ceruin place, in 
a certain way, and under certain conditions, is considered to have any 
value. Its value, likewise, according to convention, is ^ hundred cents, 
and it can be changed into coins or ii^oods of equivalent value. 

Words also have values and u-r^ be used to represent concepts. 
Some words represent only one concept, but most words represent 
several and consequently have multiple meanings. I was looking up 
the word run in the Oxford English Dictumarj the other day and was 
able to count more than four hundred recorded meanings, such as. 
Run for your life and These rolours don*t run, in each of which there 
is, by the way, a double meaning.* 

Words must be capabk of carrying a great many possible meanings. 
Even with half a million words we cannot name everything we want 
to name. Life is made up of so many different things that each cannot 
possibly have a different name. 

A language sign may be used to signify different things, because 
when used to produce words or actions, its meaning is clear for all 
practical purposes. These multimeaning, arbitrary, and conventional 
language signs are some of the units of which language is made. But 
language is not merely a collection of these units any more than a 
house is the same thing as a pile of bricks, wood, and piaster. The 
code of the language arranges its elements into a number of interrelated 
systems, including the systems of sounds, grammar, and vocabulary. 
Once you have decided what to say, the system forces you to follow 
certain rules when saying it. 

Suppose you surt with the words "I'd like some and you 

warn something to light a fire. To fit the right word in will call into 
play the grammatical system, forcing you to use the plural of counuble 
nouns like match, and the system of sounds forces you ^o pronounce 
the plural s like a /z/ to give you some matches. The type and number 
of rules and relationships vary greatly from one language to the next. 
If everything in every system of a language is thus interreli »?d with 
everything else into a complex network of relationships — inlo a system 
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of systems — it is a wonder hov "o5e ever succeed in learning a 
language. 

There is much more to langu^ .han this; there is the question 
of its changing nature, its variations in time and space, the functioning 
of redundancy, and so forth. But I have pointed out, I think, the 
essential characteristics. Language is a system of systems composed of 
arbitrary and conventional signs forming a code suitable for com- 
munication. 

Language in Education 

One of the most amazing things in life is that this highly complex 
system of systems is mastered by any normal child before he surts 
school. Indeed , all education is based on this assumption. A child without 
a grasp of the language the school takes for granted is at an enormous 
disadvantage.^ This assumed language skill of the child entering school 
is used for a number of purposes, including information, action, and 
emotion. Language is used to transmit information and explain the 
world around us, e.g.. The earth is round. Water seeks its own level. Secondly, 
it is used to get the right sort of action. Cross the street when the man 
waves. Stop, Turn right. Sign here. All forms of organized activity, all 
industry and commerce, and all office and factory work are based 
on this use of language; for example. Send us three cases by express, 
I eave the key at the desk. Give K. B. Shadow his paycheck tomorrow. 

A third use of language is to arouse feelings and form opinions. 
We can bring people to associate specific words with ceruin desirable 
or undesirable ideas. This use of language ranges from poetry to 
propaganda and includes the niceties of politeness (Good morning. Thank 
you) and the non*niceties of blasphemy. It can both infuse and confuse 
the other two functions. In advertising, it can combine with action-arous- 
ing as in Keep America Green, or it can confuse and contradict the 
informative, as it often does in poetry. When the poet Shelley wrote 
in Ens ode, "To a Skylark," 

Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wcrt, 

he was not making much of a contribution to the science of ornithology. 
For only a poet could be permitted to sute that a skylark is not a 
bird and never was one. This is akin to the magical use of language, 
where action is allegedly induced through an abnormal use of words. 

The basis for using language for information, action, or emotion 
in educational content is the assumption that the child has already 
mastered the essentials. This implies that the child has complete control 
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of the phonological and grammatical systems of the language and a 
comprehension vocabulary of so^ne three to five thousand words, 
covering in the order of 95 to 98 percent of the most frequent items. 
In other words, it means that the teacher expects to talk normally 
to the child and to receive normal responses. If the language of the 
home is not that of the school, no such assumption can be made, 
even if the language of the school is shared at home with s^^Tiother 
language. In such a case, the child will not have the same learning 
equipment as other children from homes where both languages are 
identical. 

The difference may be felt in a great range of difficulties, from 
a slight lack of comprehension to complete unintelligibility. The teacher 
does not have the words with which to teach, and the learner does 
not have the vocabulary through which he can learn. 

His comprehension vocabulary may be zero, or he may have at 
least partially the same vocabulary as the monolingual children. But 
which part of his vocabulary is like that of his classmates? The children 
from non-English-speaking homes may listen just as attentively as the 
others, but what do they understand, and how much? 

The range oi comprehension may be so great as to place each 
in'iividual child in a different learning category. In such situations 
thft unil'ngual teacher is likely to feel helpless, to blame the foreign 
pupil's lack of comprehension on his stupidity or wrong-headedness 
and woffder why English, which is such an easy language understood 
by most other children, should not just be absorbed. Most unilinguals 
thmk their own language is easy, but no language is inherendy simple 
or difficult. It de|>ends u|x>n who is learning it and from what base. 
English may be just as difficult for Spanish speakers as Spanish is 
for English speakers. Let the teacher pause for a while and imagine 
himself having to do his schooling in a language he only partially 
undersunds, and he may begin to feel the way his foreign learners 
feel. 

Whether or not it is a good thing to speak one language at home 
and another at school is a moot question, depending on the uses of 
biiingualism. And here a fable about a mother mouse and her young 
may be instructive. 

Once upon :i time, a mother mouse was training her little one in 
the art of self-preservation. "!f you hear a meow/* she said, "sit tight 
and don't venture out of the hole." And the little mouse heard a 
meow and stayed still as instructed. A few moments later the little 
mouse heard a howwow, and, with Mother Mouse*s okay, ventured 
out and was quickly seized and eaten by ^ big black cat who, with 
a satisfied smile, remarked, "That*s one of the advantages of being 
bilingual.** 



moral is that there are indeed advantages in being bilingual, but 
I ip some people there are also disadvanuges. And your non-Engiish- 
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speaking youngster may come from a home where the disadvantages 
predominate. 

The father may have come lo this country with little or no knowledge 
of English. Like so many immigrants, he struggles lo master enough 
of the langiiage to make his needs known and to understand those 
of others. But this is a mere minimum of what he must do. As an 
immigrant* he has to be able to use the language fluendy enough 
to hold a job and well enough to be accepted as a member of the 
community in which he lives. For it is above all through language 
that he will take his place as a member of the community. People 
tend to assume that *'he speaks like one of us'* is the same as "he 
is one of us." 

Language Problems of Immigrant 

There are now throughout the world millions of people making 
a great effort to become bilingual, people whose jobs, welUbeing, and 
social future depend upon their ability to master a new language.^ 
Some of the luckier ones have already learned the new language in 
school or are still young enough to master it after their arrival in 
the new land. But many are confronted with what seems an impossible 
task. Some have no aptitude whatsoever for languages; others feel too 
old to learn a new one. Many thousands of middle-aged refugees, 
for example, who in their own countries were successful and respected 
business and professional men, have had to accept what they consider 
menial and degrading work because they cannot meet the new profes- 
sional requirements. And many times these professional requirements 
include a firm grasp of a particular language. The immigrant's knowl- 
edge of the new language may be good enough for everyday com- 
munication, but be far below professional standards. 

Psychologically, an immigrant of this type lives in a sort of twilight 
world, midway between that of his homeland and that of his adopted 
country. His language handicap penetrates the very siructure of his 
personality. Where the native is simple, he is complex. Wht'i-? the native 
is automatically supported by his innate habits of speech, the bilingual 
immigrant has to choose between different forms of expression which, 
as he becomes less fair.'har with his mother tongue and not yet familiar 
enough with his new language, seem inadequate equivalents of what 
he has in his mind. 

From early childhood the immigrant's thoughts and feelings were 
molded by a cultural tradition quite different from that of his new 
country. These thoughts and feelings first came to him through the 
language spoken in his home, and it was in this language that he 
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acquired his most intimate and most significant understanding. The 
very ways in which he came to consider his experience, both concrete 
and abstract, were largely determined by those words and sentences 
learned as an infant in the context of his culture, which eventually 
gave him a language for handling all experience. In a new language 
environment, he is faced with the problem of dealing with this same 
experience by means of different words and sentences. But he sees 
and hears and feels as he does largely because his language habits 
have made him look at things through the spectacles of his mother 
tongue, as it were. And it is these original language habits, so much 
a part of his thoughts and feelings, that stand in the way of complete 
maitery of the new language. 

For the adult immigrant, the second language, no matter how well 
he learns to speak it, may always remain but an outer skin without 
depth and human warmth. Often his existence may be a vacillation 
between an inner or family life associated with his mother tongue and 
an outer or social life conduaed in a foreign language. Some immigrants 
have embraced this dual role with enthusiasm; more have accepted 
it with resignation. Still others have tried to get away from it by turning 
their backs on the old language in an effort to escape the disadvantages 
of belonging to an ethnic minority. 

And yet they may be disappointed. vVith all their good will toward 
the new language, they may fail to achieve a fluent command of it; 
indeed, some never get beyond the stage of bare intelligibility. Why? 
Perhaps for some of the same reasons that thousands of younger 
immigrants, after studying the second language in school for five or 
six years, are likewise quite unable to speak it. 

What a native speaker considers an easy litde word may in reality 
involve dozens of complex habits which he has learned so well that 
he hardly realizes they exist. Take, for example, the word go. The 
immigrant has to learn to add an 5 in the third person present singular 
(goes), and also that this 5 is really not an 5 when spoken, but a z — not 
/gous/, but /gouz/. And if the event happened yesterday, he must 
learn not to change 0 to a, that is, /a/ to /ei/, as he did for come, 
but to say went, an entirely new word. He must also learn that you 
go to a place, and that to becomes at once you are there, although 
in his own language it may be at in both cases, as it is in French. 
He must alsc know that if certain other words are combined with 
go, the verb may take on an entirely different meaning as in go in 
for something — a phrase which is likely to be expressed by separate 
verbs in his own language. He also has to keep in mind the different 
tenses that may be indicated by going: I am going there now, I am 
going there tomorrow, and I am going to go there some day. 

There is also the whole problem of meaning and patterns of meaning. 
The immigrant must know that go means any sort of movement away 
a point, and that it includes walking, running, riding, or flying, 

not simply walking, as it does in its German counterpart gehen. 
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He has to understand its function as distinct from other verbs of motion 
like comty so thst he can use either go or comey depending on whether 
the motion is toward a place or away from it, and not base the distinction 
on motion into a place or o\U of it, as he would if his mother tongue 
were a language like Hebrew. He must know all this well enough so 
that unconsciously, in the split second he has in which to utter the 
word, he may succeed in using it correctly. 

If the mastery of a small word like go is so complicated, it is certainly 
not a simple matter to become fluent even in the everyday vocabulary 
of a strange language, along with its gramma*^ , it> phonetics, and its 
social usage. You can hardly expect the average person simply to *'pick 
up" this sort of thing. It is not surprising that so many of those who 
try to pick up a language only succeed in getting tangled in it. For 
language is not merely a list of words; it is a complex system of habits 
built up in the individual. The immigrant must^ not only regroup his 
previous experiences; he must also develop and relate them to a new 
system of habits which will correctly, fluently, and independently operate 
a new system of sounds, structures, words, and meanings. He may 
develop these as habits of comprehension only (listening and trading), 
or he may go on to the more difficult habits of expression (speaking 
and writing). He must understand the language before he c3Ji be 
expected to express himself in it. 

The process of understanding a new language involves several 
things. One is the understanding or identification of new sounds, new 
stress patterns, and new tone patterns. At first the immigrant will tend 
to take each new sound for a sound in bis own language; he may 
hear the word tixree ?.s tree if the th sound is unknown to him. There 
is also the problem of distinguishing word groupings in the new language. 
For example. As is his cusUmy he is not here jot dinner but at home, when 
spoken naturally and at a norma! rate, might well sound as if the 
first three words were identical, all pronounced with z preceded by 
the vowel of the unstressed the. And the listener will not hear the 
words of the sentence as separate words. He may hear them only as 
three or four units, v45t5ht5cu5tom he'snothere fordinner btuathome. These 
will be uttered at a rate of speed which makes it impossible for him 
to hear individual words. While he is tr/ing thus to identify the sounds 
and sound groups, he must also give his attention lo understanding 
the meaning of the utterance as a whole before the next sentence 
begins. Otherwise he is lost. 

So it is not simply a matter of understanding individual words 
and then putting them all together, but of understanding groups of 
words and sentences as fast as they are spoken. One certainly has 
no time to translate into his native language, since he must remember 
the beginning of a sentence while listening to the end. Otherwise he 
is not able to make the necessary links between the different parts 
of the sentences, which permit him to understand the utterance as 
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a whole. His ability to do this will depend largely on his familiarity 
with the rounds, the words, and the subject matter. The understanding 
of a language is not as passive, therefore, as some people believe. 

Speaking the new language is an even more complex activity than 
understanding it. Speaking includes all the above-mentioned difficulties 
of comprehension, as well as others. In order to speak, a person must 
first decide what he means and put his meaning into the structure 
of the new language. This involves vocabulary, grammar, phonetics, 
semantics, and the ability to make the right connections among these 
systems. 

There may also be distinctions that do not exist in one's own 
language. For example, when a French-speaking person wishes to make 
a question, all he has to do is add the fixed formub rt'est-ce pas, no 
matter what the form of the main part of the sentence. But when 
he speaks English, he has to remember which tag goes with which 
sentence form — wasn't he, didn't he, won't he — question tags which are 
all equivalent to n'est-ce pas in French. In English their use depends 
on the sentence form: He was here, wasn't he? He took it, didn't he? 
He'll come, won't he? In other words, the learner has to remember to 
use the right auxiliary in the question tag and to make it agree in 
person, number, and tense with the verb of the main sentence. 

In places where his own language is quite regular, the non-English- 
speaking immigrant may find the new language quite irregular and 
full of exceptions. If the plural of book is books, why is the plural of 
foot not foots? For foot, and many other such words, he has to develop 
a separace structural habit, so that he can automatically use feet when 
the need arises. The immigrant must master these irregularities of 
the system as well as learn forms and relationships which are completely 
devoid of logic and common sense. After learning that had is past 
time, he must learn that had better refers to the future. After learning 
the collocation run fast, what is he to make of starul fast? 

Then there are the words and expressions seemingly the same 
as those of his native languag'r^ which the newcomer may embrace 
as long lost friends, but whicu men out to be false friends. Us faux 
amis as a French lexicographer calls them. 1 two languages have the 
same word, one is immediately led to suppose that each word has 
the same meaning in both languages. The ^act, for example, that the 
English demand and the French deman'^.r^ look so much alike and do 
have similar meanings, will tempt a lea^ri.^'r to use the word in the 
same way in both languages, without bothering to go into the different 
circumstances in which it is used in each language. He may thus use 
the English word demand to convfy the meaning of the French word 
demander which simply means "to ask." 

While remembering to use the right words in the right places, 
the immigrant must also remember to use the words and structures 
which give the right tone — to make sure, for example, that he does 
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not seem angry or impolite when he wishes to appear just the opposite. 
There are at least hsdf a dozen ways of asking someone to close the 
door, not all of which are equally polite. If the immigrant uses one 
which is not politx? enough for the situation, he may seem angry; if 
he uses one which is too polite, he may appear ridiculous. In his reading 
he may have come across a large number of words he has never had 
much trouble understanding. But once he must pick one of these words 
for a certain situation in order to g^ve tiie right impression, he may 
literally be at a loss for words. Was the dinner at Mrs. Smith's pleasant, 
exquisite, delightful, excellent, delicious, lovely, or charming? The guest 
must quickly choose which word to use, and he has no second choice. 

The more a person has to say, the more difficult it is for him 
to say it in a foreign language. That is why some well-educated and 
well-read immigrants with a lot to say can say so litde. They come 
to us with thousands of ideas they have acquired in their own language, 
but the bigger the load, the harder it is to transfer. The adull, who 
has a great range and variety of ideas, has more difficulty in a new 
language because he has more to talk about. And tlie more adult he 
is, the more he will want to modify and qualify his ideas and feelings. 
He requires, therefore, a knowledge and skill in the new language 
proportionate to the variety and complexity of what he has to say. 

When a person learns to speak a new language, he must know 
not only which words to choose and how to put them together, but 
also how to pronounce them; that is, he must master the sounds and 
the phonetic structure of the language. Of course, he must be able 
to identify the new sounds before he can be expected to utter them, 
and we have already seen the sort of trouble that this can give. But 
it is not sufficient to identify them; he must be able to produce them 
correcdy and at the right speed. 

He may already be too old to imitate accurately what he hears, 
or he may not entirely have lost all the imitative ability which enabled 
him to learn his mother tongue. Nevertheless, there will always remain 
the fact that he already has a set of sounds and sound patterns which 
are second nature to him, and these will tend to get in the way when 
he tries to use the new set of sounds. He may even have to use his 
native set of sounds in order to speak the new language; indeed, he 
may hear no difference between them and those of the native speakers 
of the language. The more they resemble one another, the less he 
will notice the difference. A French speaker touches his teeth when 
he pronounces t and and he will generally not notice the fact that 
a native English speaker does not, except in very special phonetic 
contexts, as, for example, in the word width,^ 
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On the other hand, some of the new sounds may be completely 
unknown to the newcomer. In this case, he will tend to use a sound 
he feels is closest to the new sound, but this will often vary from 
language to language. That is why foreign speakers of English will 
utter the initial th sound in thing like an 5, an /, or a t, depending 
on the phonetics of their native language. But if the newcomer uses 
one of these substitutes often enough, it will become a hahir, and he 
will have developed what is known as a foreign accent. 

Sometimes the patterns or combinations of sounds permitted in 
a language are even more important than the individual sounds 
themselves. Both German and English have the sound g: but in German 
it is rarely final, so that a German speaker of English will pronounce 
the final English g as a ft. The word dog will thus sound like dock, 
and dogs like docks. Many other features of pronunciation besides sounds 
have to be mastered. Such things as word stress, sentence stress, 
intonation, and rhythm are of paramount importance for intelligibility. 
If the newcomer wants to acquire a native accent, he will require a 
great deal of practice and correction. As a child he did not learn the 
sounds of his native language by listening to them only a few times; 
he had to do a lot of listening and a lot of trial-and-^rror speaking. 
We cannot expect him to learn the pronunciation of a new language 
without a good deal of practice in hearing, repeating, and comparing 
his pronunciation with that of native speakers. 

Some beginners start by learning to read the new language. But 
reading a language is very different from speaking it, as many have 
found when they try to communicate in Europe with their high school 
French, German, or Spanish. If a word is associated with the wrong 
sound, as is often the case, it may subsequently be most difficult to 
learn the correct pronunciation. In reading English, for example, the 
newcomer would have no way of knowing that the words come and 
dome do not have the same vowel sound, and that done and tone, does 
and toes, though written alike, are pronounced differendy. Nor has 
he any indication that the vowel sounds of does and dximb, though 
written differently, are pronounced alike. 

This inconsistency between the sound of the words and the way 
they are spelled is felt even more keenly when the foreigner starts 
writing the language. His native language may be far superior to English 
in this respect. The Hungarian or Yugoslav, who writes his language 
the way it is spoken, may be understandably discouraged at the prospect 
of learning to write a language in which a single sound may appear 
in ten different ways, such as the /i/ sound, for example, in see, believe, 
thief, feople, machine, seat, encyclopaedia, quay, amoeba, and mere. He may 
be further discouraged to find out that the same single letter may 
represent at least six different sounds — as does the a in cat, calm, late, 
all, above, any — and that the same combination of letters may stand 
^nr five different pronunciations — as does ough in enough, dough, through, 
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drought, cough — not to mention all those silent letters in such words 
as walk, know, thumb, and psalm. 

There are other differences in languages that are even more 
profound because they concern the very essence of our experience, 
the things and substances of the world, the feelings and sensations 
of the mind. That is what I was referring to when speaking of the 
nature of language. And because of this, a new lan^a^e is difficult 
in still another way — the concept of time. To a German or French 
immigrant the idea of a present continuous tense may be quite strange. 
His language has not conditioned him for any such distinction between 
present time, habitual time, and continuous time. The English tense 
system seems more complicated than his own. Other languages, however, 
through dozens of tenses, moods, voices, and modalities, may treat 
time in a much more detailed fashion than English does. 

we must not brush aside such differences as mere grammatical 
peculiarities. They go much deeper than grammar, affecting the very 
patterns of thought. One might imagine, for example, that all people 
see white as white and black as black, but such is by no means the 
case. As we saw at the start, all languages do not have the same number 
of colors. Sorne languages have words for only three colors, some for 
only two. There are even languages which, instead of colors, distinguish 
a number of shades, graduating from hght to dark. 

What is true of color is also true of other phenomena, of objects, 
feelings, and ideas. I have already referred to differences in the concept 
of snow, determined by which part of the globe we inhabit. Similarly, 
English has only one word for water; some Amerindian languages have 
two or more. We have only one word for camel; some of the dialects 
of Arabic have more than a dozen. Language is a reflection of the 
culture. 

Thus it appears that languages may classify nature in different 
ways and in different compartments, that different languages define 
experience in different ways, and that a language shapes the ideas 
of those who speak it, forcing them to view the world differently from 
those who speak other languages. The problem of the immigrant's 
adjustment to his new environment is therefore quite profound. It 
is not only a matter of language differences but also of cultural attitudes 
and patterns of thought. Yet it is only through language that the 
immigrant can fully understand his new country. It has long been 
recognized that language is the key to a person's successful adjustment 
to a new country. Although some do manage to learn a new language 
with amazing speed, others, for reasons suggested here, have found 
if very difficult. Yet non-English-speaking immigrants may have the 
most to contribute to their new community. That is why language 
instruction is of the utmost importance to the immigrant, and why 
he needs the best possible facilities, including the services of the most 
highly skilled teachers. 
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Language is the fabric of our thinking, the vehicle of our social 
existence. Because of this very fact, we are prone to overlook some 
of the most salient features of its structure. We rarely give any thought 
to the development of our own ability to use it or to the processes 
involved in whatever degree of mastery we may have achieved over 
it. In this instance, familiarity does not necessarily breed contempt, 
but it does make for unawareness, and this is equally true of many 
facets of our behavior. Mom of us tie a pair of shoelaces at least once 
a d?(y, but we wouid have some difficulty in describing in detail this 
whcJly familiar yet fairly complex act. 

I shall begin, therefore, by reminding you of some of the charac- 
teristics of your ov-n language which you have either forgotten or may 
never have considered with any degree of care, but which may have 
considerably more than an indirect or theoretical bearing upon what 
you, as teachers, do in the classroom. In many instances this very 
unawareness can easily result in inefficient or misdirected teaching 
procedures. 

Language is pervasive. As 1 have already indicated, this is true 
of language in general, in terms of its relevance to our behavior as 
human beings cooperating in a social order. It is specifically true of 
the English language, in terms of its place in the world today and 
with respect to our employment of it. 

There are, spread over four continents of the g!jbc, some 275 
million speakers of English as a first or native language. It is not the 
first of the languages of the world in terms of numbers of speakers, 
but no other language equals it in global spread. This accounts for 
certain kinds of diversity in rhe language, set within an extraordinary 
degree of linguistic unity. 

It has been estimated that each one of us on the average speaks 
about fifty thousand words per week, roughly the amount contained 
in a short novel, if one multiplies this by the number of speakers 
already cited, he arrives at the staggering total of 13.75 trillion words 
spoken weekly, some eighty billion spoken every hour, well over a 
billion spoken every minute. Aside from the sheer magnitude of the 
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figures, this explains why any research into one aspect or another of 
the English language must necessarily rely upon a sampling method 
rather than an examination of the entire corpus, and why any sample 
can, at best, be only an infinitesimal portion of the whole. It also explains 
why no grammar of English even approaches a complete description 
or account of the language. 

Basically, language is something that we speak. It is somewhat less 
fashionable to say this today than it was twenty-five years ago; neverthe- 
less so many of us are still geared to think of language ai» the written 
word that it is helpful to remind ourselves from time to time of the 
importance of speech. As individuals we speak and understand language 
in its oral form some years before we even begin to read and write. 
Historically, man spoke for centuries, even millenia, before writing 
systems were developed. In terms of sheer quantity, most of us ^peak 
much more than we write. There have been, and there are now, many 
of the thirty-five hundred or so languages that we know about which 
are spoken btit for which no writing system has ever been developed. 
There is no known instance of a language which is written but which 
was never spoken. 

What this means is that the writing system is secondary, not in 
importance, but generically. Moreover, the writing system of English 
at least fails to report or reports imperfectly certain features of the 
language itself. In contrast to the writing system of Spanish, it has 
virtually no provision for indicating the placement of word stress. Thus 
the writing of such words as insult or intimaU is ambiguous, failing 
to distinguish between tnsuit, noun, and tniuU, verb« or between intimate, 
adjective, and intimate, verb. This is not fatal, of course, since the 
context usually reveals the function, but neither is it precise, and the 
spoken language does make the distinction. Whereas the writing system 
clearly signals the morphophonemic variation between a and an, our 
indefinite article, it fails to report the comparable distinction which 
most of us make in the definite article, as in thf books [5^ buks] 
as compared with the oat5 [8i ots]. True enough, it is possible that 
many of us have protested too much over these and many other 
shortcomings of the English writing system and have failed to be 
sufficiently appreciative of its virtues — and there are some — yet 
classroom teachers need to sharpen their awareness nf the complex 
relationships between the two. and in particular they must avoid the 
notion, which has prevailed far too long, that speech is a somewhat 
inaccurate and slovenly realization of the written language. 

Language has pattern, just as much of our nonlinguistic behavior 
has. This is often uttered as a truism but without a clear n'^uion of 
what language patterns consist of, or what the term pattern actually 
means when it is used in this connection. 

For one thing, pattern may consist of items recurring in a set 
sequence. Just as in a dinner menu, soup precedes the entree and 
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dessert follows it, or in a church service the invocation, the reading, 
the sermon, and the benediction have their places as items in a set 
series, so we order the words in our phrases and clauses. In declarative 
statements we are committed to a subject- verb-object order. This is 
pattern, and departures from it may result in miscomprehension; we 
have made much of the difference between man bites dog and dog biUs 
man. But there are many linguistic sequences to be considered in addition 
to the basic clause pattern. Scarcely any native speaker of English would 
hesitate for a moment over th^ ordering of the modifiers in such 
sequences as "our many sweet young girl students" and "the seven 
dirty old garbage men/' 

It is apparent, nevertheless, that these items follow a set order, 
one which, moreover, must be made specific to any foreign learner 
of English but which is part of the built-in grammar of those who 
s{>eak the language natively. Likewise, the ordering of adverbial modifi- 
ers in such sentences as "He leaves here early" and **Hc waited there 
anxiously for a long time" illustrates precisely the same principle. 

Symmetry, another imporunt aspect of pattern, is particularly 
apparent in the phonological structure of English. This ca i be observed 
in the three points of articulation for the voiceless stops, the voiced 
stops, and the nasals; namely bilabial, alveolar, and palatal /velar, as 
indicated in the following diagram: 



bilabial 


alveolar 


velar 




P 


I 


k 


b 


d 


g 


m 


n 





In this connection it is worth pointing out also that, except for one 
brief period in the history of the language, English front vowels have 
always been unrounded and the back vowels have been produced with 
lip rounding. The morphophonemic variations in the plural and genitive 
singular of nouns, the third person singular, present indicative of verbs, 
and the regular past tense inflection of verbs observe the sime kind 
of adjustment to the preceding consonant, even though different 
inflectional endings are involved: 

cats [s] dogs [z] places [dz] 

works [s] plays [z] pleases [dz] 

worked [i] dragged [d] waited [dd] 

In short, if language did not display patterned organization, we 
should be able to master ii only through the rote learning of thousands 
of individual items, manifestly an impossible task. It has been pointed 
out in this connection thai such childish formations as foots for feet 
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and goed for went, errors though they may be, also constitute striking 
testimony that the inflectional pattern has clearly been learned and 
that the only failure here is one of not having become familiar with 
certain obviously deviant forms. 

This leads us to the next observation of importance for the teacher, 
namely, that few patterns are carried through with absolute consistency. 
The standard English reflexive pronoun paradigm illustrates this partic- 
ularly well. The forms of the first two persons, myself, 0tr^lj\ ycurulf, 
ourselves, yourselves, all consist of the genitive form the pronoun 
followed by -self, the second element being inflecied according to the 
noun pattern for the plural when the antecedent is plural. In the third 
person, however, himself and themselves combine the object form of 
the pronoun with -self, whereas herself and itself are indeterminate. It 
is of at least passing interest to observe chat in many forms of nonstandard 
English, the geniiive plus -self pattern is maintained consistently 
throughout the entire declension, giving rise to such forms as hisself 
and theirself. 

We must also concede that, despite apparent similarity in the 
ordering of items, there may be underlying differences in structure. 
On the surface there v;ould seem to be identity of pattern in such 
sequences as "John is difficult to help" and "John is anxious to help,*' 
yet it must be recognized that whereas the first of these is capable 
of the transformaticii, "It is difficult to help John/* the second is 
not. This leads to the mevitable conclusion that differences in underlying 
relationships may be concealed by superficial similarities in the external 
or surface structure. It is precisely here that the transformational 
grammarians have made a significant contribution to our understanding 
of the way in which the language functions. 

There are many other aspects of language, such as the dependence 
of meaning upon context and upon the totality of experience of both 
S|.e?ker and hearer or writer and reader, which the teacher must keep 
in nind. I have chosen to concentrate uf>on pattern since this is at 
once Syj automatic, so unconscious, and so easily overlooked. 

Of equal importance is the awareness that the English language 
is a medium of extraordinary variety, much more su than is often 
realized, simply because the experience of any one individual with it 
is such an infinitesimal part of the whole. Eirst of all, English is the 
native and official language of not one or two but a number of powerful 
and thriving nations: Australia, Canada, 1 1 eland. New Zealand, and 
South Africa, as well as the United Kingdom and the United States. 
In each of these the lexicon has developed in a somewhat different 
fashion, the norms of acceptable linguistic behavior focus upon different 
features of the language, and the patterns of change over the years 
have taken somewhat different directions. 

Within each of these national forms of the language there are 
regional variants and social dialects as well, each with widely differing 
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degrees of acccpubility. Beyond this thcie scre ievels of style or formality 
which cut across the distinction between the spoken and the written 
langiiage in a number of ways. Perhaps the best analysis of the stylistic 
modes of American English is to be found in Thi Five Clocks by Martin 
Jros, in which the following five styles are recognized and described, 
at least in somr de.ail: int*mate, casual, consulutive, formal, and frozen. 
It must be realized that for all intents and purposes, the essential 
difference between **Thi$ is the man whom we are seeking," **This 
is the man we're looking for,** and "He's our man,* to cite comparable 
fcrms for only three of them, is not in structural or t^ammatical 
accepubility but rather in their different manner of adjustment to 
the communications situation. There is always a danger of confusing 
informality with ungrammatkality, and much of our thinking on these 
points is muddy and confused. 

This rapid sketch has attempted to show that langi<age is a medium 
or form of actual and potential human behavior whrch is characterized 
by an extraordinary degree of complexity. From time immemorial men 
have sought to understand and codify it. To the extent that these 
attempts have constituted a systematic approach, and there have been 
several, we are justified in speaking of the scientific study of language — or 
linguistics, the term usually given to this endeavor. 

In any systematic study, science, or discipline, the underlying 
assumptions must be recognized and stated, just as the indeatructability 
of matter is a governing principle in physics, 50 also linguistics has 
its underlying assumption: the conviction thai the spoken language 
reflects the underlying struaure most dirwrtly, or the recognition that 
languages have a deep as well as a sHiritace structure. As with any 
otiier science, properly valid methods of collecting data and of cbssif ying 
them must be devised. In these* nonrepresentaxiveness, circularity, and 
other logical pitfalls must be avoided. Technic^^rs of preserratio*i, both 
verbal and graphic, must also be worked out, making u . of devices 
ranging all the way from special alphabets to Chinese boxes and tree 
diagrams. This is a very brief sketch of the scientific basts of the study 
of language, but it is important to recognize that it does proceed upon 
a foundation of logic 2ind principle and that its conclusions must be 
viewed in the light of those principles. 

As English teachers our concern is with the teaching of language, 
but there is little point in discussing teaching except in the light of 
the way the individual learns or acquires his language, ihe ways in 
which control of the language grows and develops in all of us. Here 
we must take into consideration the outof-school as well as the classroom 
contacts and expe^if^nces with the language. In short, how does any 
one of us acquire a command of this complex medium? 

A complete answer to this question is beyond the realm of possibility, 
but it will be worthwhile to review some of the things that we do 
know and are occasionally likely to overlook. Firstof all we must recognize 
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that the child entering school has already achieved a considerable mastery 
of his native language. Except for a few minor points of difficulty, 
he controls the phonology and is familiar with ihi: regular inflectional 
patterns. Even the errors he makes, such as mcuvs for mice, or goed 
for went, the consequence of extending the regular patterns to a few 
historical anomalies, are evidence of his grasp of the system. He knows 
the ordering of sentence elements and has a vocabulary of some five 
or six thousand words. His receptive knowledge of the language is 
even more extensive. To consider him linguistically a tabula rasa is 
a denial of everything we know about the development of language 
in children. 

For most children this preschool linguistic achievement is wholly 
oral. They generally acquire a command of the writing system — learning 
to read» spell, and write — as part of their early school experience, but 
we should not make the mistake uf confusing the learning of reading, 
spelling, and writing with the acquisition of language. Most children 
are well into the third grade before their command of the writing 
system, that is, their ability to read or to compose in writing, is on 
an equal level with their mastery of the spoken language. Only after 
that point can reading serve as a means of extending and enhancing 
the child's linguistic experience. 

We must also recognize that English, or the language arts, is unique 
among the school subjects in that the classroom experience constitutes 
only a small fraction of the child's total lin^^istic activity. It is true 
that in the early grades about 50 percent of the school day is spent 
in language instruction of one kind or another. But at most this cannot 
amount to more than three hours out of a twelve-hour waking day, 
during which the child is using and is exposed to language constantly. 
As time goes on, instruction in English may occupy no more than 
forty-five minutes of a fifteen-hour waking day, less than 5 percent. 
Very often it is only during this short period that the child is in contact 
with standard English. The language of the home, the street, and the 
playground n;a> be ot quite another variety, if indeed it is English 
at all Naturally this sets a limit on what can be accomplished with 
respect to language instruction in the schools. 

In addition we must take a natural growth factor into account. 
Even if there were no language instruction in the schools 21 all, there 
would undoubtedly be some development and maturation in the child's 
command of the linguistic fiiediuni, at least up to adolescence and 
possibly up to early adulthood. One of the challenges here is to make 
the school instruction reinforce the natural growth process. Here, 
perhaps, the distinction between linguistic capability or competence 
on the one hand and performance on the other is of major importance. 

Another significant distinction is that between the acquisition of 
a dialect which is not native to the learner and the expansion of 
"ompetence in the dialect which is native to him. There are many 
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more children in this country, especially in the urban centers but not 
exclusively so, who fall into the first category rather than the second, 
but there are literally millions in each of them, li would seem obvious 
that the same instructional patterns and techniques will not serve both 
STOups effectively, although for years many teachers have deluded 
themselves with the thought that they might. 

The speakers of the nonstandard forms of the language present 
us with another problem. Over the past few years we have generally 
agreed that it is educationally unsound, if not absolutely harmful, to 
attempt to obliterate the child's native dialect and to replace it with 
sundard English. We have, so to speak, setded for a functional 
bidialectalism, teaching the young speaker to use the sundard language 
in situations wHere it is demanded and leaving him with a sufficient 
regard for his native dialea that he will not hesiute to employ it in 
appropriate circumstances But recently this attitude has come under 
attack by those who insist that in a pluralistic society, the child's hngu^gc 
should not be tampered with at all. It is fair to ask, however, whether 
dialect switching is essentially different from the style ihifang charac- 
teristic of most of us as we go from a formal to a casual situation. 
This issue is not yel resolved; it demands thorough, rigorous, and 
particularly unemotional examination. 

The matters which have been discussed here are factors in normal 
linguistic development and must be taken into consideration in any 
formulation of teaching aims and objectives. But once we have clarified 
or settled the aims to our satisfaction and have recognized the develop* 
mental factors with their attendant limiutions upon what we can and 
cannot do, there still remains the problem of devising teaching techniques 
and procedures. How do wc go about doing what we can? 

it should be clear at the outset that the different levels upon which 
English teachers operate call for different kinds of treatment, and here 
I speak not of grade levels but of levels of linguistic sophistication. 
At the most elementary stratum there are such matters as noun-verb 
agreement, appropriate tense forms for verbs, irregular plural forms 
of nouns, lexical confusions of the accepi-€xcept and amposf<omprise 
types, frequeni misspellings, and the lack of any concepts of the minimal 
(and maximal) requirements of a clause or sentence. For the most 
part, students falling into this category will have a language background 
other than standard English. 

At a second level the problems are chiefly structural, in a syntactic 
and rhetorical sense. Modifiers are often misplaced, verb tenses are 
not in logical sequence, and there is little or no variation in sentence 
structure. The writing reveals little sense of what constitutes a paragraph 
and ev^n itess of how sentences within a paragraph may be arranged 
in an effective sequence. 

I ca'i ^st illustrate whit I recognize as a third level by quoting 
a passage from a letter I received not long ago from a cor|x>ration 
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executive who had been present at a ulk I gave on comnnunication 
problems in industry. "I appreciate your sharing your expertise with 
us in the recent conference," the writer began. He then went on, **1 
wish to propagate these concepts and information among our manage- 
ment personnel. To help me reinforce my memory, I would appreciate 
receiving a copy of your presentation.'* Here the forms are unexcep- 
tionable, and the strucinre is tight. But the style is clichc^ridden 
bureaucratese at its worst. It is an excellent exzmple of what the British 
find to criticize in American writing. 

Each of the levels I have tried to isolate requires a quite different 
type of treatment. Ideally all three should be dealt with in terms of 
a linguistic sophistication and a due regard for those principirs of 
language acquisition which can be put to a remedial use. In dorng 
so, however, we must be careful to distinguish betwren language 
experience and language analysis. After all. a large share oi our linguistic 
performance is an unconscious operation. Very few of us can give 
a coherent account of even the most obvious facets of our individual 
linguistic development. 

Certainly it is difficult to assume that the language-learning process 
operate? ded'.tctivclv or thit tvr ;:;;^vc consciouMy m applying so<aIied 
rules ro the itKhvidual linguistic performance. It is hard to imagine 
a six-year-old Pom;^n child in Julius Caesar*s time produang a sentence 
by mentally reviewing a noun paradigm, a verb conjugation, and a 
rule of syntax to determine the forms of the verb and noun he was 
about to use in a sentence. Vet such a concept of linguistic process 
underlies what has been going on in Latin classes for a period of 
a thousand years or more. It is a point of view and a pedagogical 
approach long associated with traditional grammar. 

On the other hand we have recently come to question how much 
of the language- learning process is inductive and dependent upon habit 
formation. For a time we thought that it was and reasoned that the 
habit formation might be reinforced by drill on inflectional forms and 
praaice in word-order patterns. True enough, drill can upon occasion 
serve as a corrective measure, although even here it has its limitations, 
but we must ask whether it makes for growth in language competence. 
At any rate, this approach and point of view was associated with the 
structural linguists, who often failed to make the useful distinction 
between pattern fixation and pattern extension. 

Unfortunately the generative^transformational grammarians have 
given us no clear oudine upon which to proceed. On the one hand 
their assumption of innate language ability seems somewhat shrouded 
in mysticism, and on the other, they have been unclear on the issue 
of whether the transformations which play such a large role in their 
Language descriptions are psychological processes or logical abstractions. 

We must return, then, to the broad question of how much formal 
language instruction can do, given our present pattern of classroom 
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organization and procedure. Even if the conditions under which we 
work were to be greatly improved, it is scarcely likely that we would 
make a finished prose stylist of every one of our children. The most 
we can hope for is to furnish each of our students with a guided 
linguistic experience which will bring his performance closer to the 
level of his language competence than we have hitherto succeeded 
in dofcnp. 

In the past we have without question raised the general level of 
literacy, but this is probably the most that wc can claim for ourselves. 
Ceruinly we have brought relatively few to the point of distinction 
m their use of the language. There is little American writing or public 
speaking which stands out for its quality of ease and charm as well 
as intellectual content. Actually, many of our classroom efforts, by 
concentrating so relentlessly upon the negative — that is, what not to 
say or write — have undermined the confidence of vast numbers in their 
ability to command the language. The belief that one's "grammar** 
needs improvement is almost universally held in this country, even 
by those with impeccable educational credentials. 

There is no one royal road to improvement in language training — the 
sheer complexity of the situation precludes that. Nor does any linguist 
havf ail ihe answers to the questions that have been raised. Linguists 
can be most useful, perhaps, in pointing out what not to do, namely, 
those things which are in direct contradiction to the facu of language 
usage, structure, and acquisition as they know them. Certainly they 
can point out the nonsense in our textbooks and reinforce our demand 
for greater accuracy and ingenuity in dealing with the English language. 
It is clear that succe^3 do :5 not lie in inhibiting or hopelessly complicating 
expression. What we mu^;: strive for is to give every student a breadth 
and variety of language experience, guided as understand ingly as 
possible, and tempered by a sense of realism, but carefully planned 
in such a way that each new experience with the language will build 
upon that which has preceded ii. 
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One of man's most valuable possessions is his language. Through 
it he com.nunicaces with his fellow humans about affairs essential to 
his very being. Language is man's key to membership in his community. 
It is a tool he continually adjusts to fit the tasks that challenge him. 
Not only does language serve man's utilitarian purposes, but it also 
provides him with one of his greatest sources of pleasure. Granted 
that some men are more gifted than others in the use of language, 
all are capable of enjoying ii3 artistic use in songs, novels, plays, and 
poetry. The pleasure man derives from his language is evident even 
in early childhood — the very young can be observed to make sounds 
of all sorts and to lull themselves to sleep with the assurances of their 
own soliioquies. So much is language a part of our existence that to 
be deprived of it, as in aphasia, is an affliction equal to if not worse 
than any physical confinement. Indeed, the very balance ot our daily 
life depends on the availability of a language we can use to interact 
with others in our community. 

That balance is disturbed when groups of people find themselves 
in situations where recourse to a common language is either impossible 
or difficult. Since the structure of a community depends critically on 
communication, the inaccessibility to some irmividuals of one of the 
codes of communication deprives them of community membership. 
When the number of such individuals grows sufficiendy large, intergroup 
strife is likely to develop. There are seemingly only two ways to correct 
the resultant imbalances. Either the two groups restructure themselves 
and merge to form a new community or they take measures to reassert 
the distinctness of each of their original communities. If they decide 
to remain distinct, they need not move from the same or proximal 
geographical location, and they may even learn to share some community 
functions in a kind of societal symbiosis. There are, in fact, many such 
situations in the world today. Many so-called "bilingual nations'* are 
little more than different language communities located within the same 
political boundaries and forced to share some of the same national 
interests. 
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In those cases where genuinely bilingual commui- :ties arise, a relative 
stability of language use is achieved; that is, iiitergroup differences 
diminish and each language becomes associated with separate functions 
in the society. In this way, one language may develop as the tool for 
commercial transactions while the other takes over the role of instruction 
or religious training. In addition, a creoF^ed variety may appear as 
the result of contact between the two original languages and come 
to be used in informal situations. It is not unusual to find each language 
involved in bilingual communities becoming associated with distinct 
levels of style all the way from informal family discussions to highly 
formalized university lectures. Relatively stable bilingual communities 
can be found in Paraguay, InJia, and in some parts of Africa,' to 
name but a few. As a result, we can say 'irhat the predominant feature 
of stable bilingualism is the use of each language by most if not all 
members of the community for different purposes. Separatism dis- 
appears and a social balance not unlike that of monohngual communities 
is achieved. 

Unfortunately, bilingualism is not always stabk. Oftentimes societal 
faaors are such that no agreement can be reached as to the roles 
each language should play. The differences between the social structures 
of the groups in contact may be so great that they can find little in 
common to share. One group may be materially wealtliier and force 
members of the less fortunate groups to abandon their language as 
well as their cultural value? in order to share the wealth. In addition 
to language and cultural prejudices, there may be racial ones which 
make integration as one community difficult. The result is that bilingual 
individuals develop only in those areas where the linguistically distinct 
groups must come into contact. These individuals find themselves playing 
the role of translators for their monolingual relatives and associates. 

Such has been the case both with the majority of immigrant groups 
in the United States and with the indigenous communities which have 
fallen in the path of our national expansion. Few or no positive values 
are left to the native languages of such groups once their members 
decide to climb to economically and socially advantageous positions 
controlled by the English-speaking majority. Despite all efforts to keep 
a native language alive in the home, the pressures of English are usually 
so great that the socially mobile individual must eventually abandon 
it. Conversely, the monolingual speaker of English is not in the least 
constrained to abandon his language. Although we in the United States 
may express great interest in other languages, our record of achievement 



* See, respfctively, Joan Rubin, Satumal BUingualism in Paraguay (The Hague: Mouton 
Publishers, 1969); John J. Gumperz, "'Communication in Multilingual Societies/* in 
Cognitive Anthropology, ed. S. A. Tyler (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969), 
pp. 435-49; and B. W. Andrzejewski, "Speech and Writing Dichotomy as the Pattern 
of Multiling^ism in the Somali Republic,*' The Symposium on MuUUingualismf Publication 
no. 87 (Brazzaville: The Scientific Council for Africa, 1962), pp. 177-81. 
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in learning foreign languages reveals the little practical value we see 
in them. As John Carroll reported in 1967, the average language major 
near graduation in American colleges achieved nothing more than a 
'limited working proficiency*' or a plus two on the five-fK)int rating 
scale of the U.S. State Department.^ 

Our report card carries other bad marks. In the recent efforts 
of Spanish-speaking Texans to persuade administrators to have school 
instruction in Spanish, it came to light that the students were strictly 
forbidden to speak Spanish on school grounds under the threat of 
beatings and other sanctions.' One can only marvel that in spite of 
such pressures there are still millions of Americans using their native 
language — German, Italian, Spanish, Polish — and thousands of Ameri- 
can Indians speaking their tribal languages. Of course the price for 
this individualism has been high. The monolingual speaker of a language 
other than English is often trapped at the bottom of the economy. 
If he is rural, he finds himself lost in the city. If he is urban, he 
. is deprived of joining in the mass exodus to the suburbs. Because 
his culture counts for litde in the eyes of the majority, he is said to 
be culturally disadvantaged. Even if he tries to find positive values 
in his restricted environment, the dominant culture destroys those values 
by imposing its own set. Langston Hughes sums it up eloquendy with 
the following definition of misery: "Misery is when you heard on the 
radio that the neighborhood you live in is a slum but you always thought 
it was home.**^ 

Up to this point, I have discussed only the phenomenon of 
bUingualism and have said nothing about what has been called ''bidia- 
lectalism.'* In accordance with the notion of "stigmatized speech," we 
can define bidialectal individuals as those who possess both a socially 
stigmatized and a prestige variety of the same language.^ This definition 
hinges, of course, upon how well we clarify the nodon of language. 
A variety of speech is recognized as a language for any number of 
different reasons, including codification with a set of normative rules, 
association with a national state, and possession of a standardized wridng 
system and a body of literature. Dialects may "grow" into languages 
through various combinations of such features. By calling speech varieties 
"dialects,** we imply that they are restricted geographically, socially, 
or in both ways, while at the same time linked together in a chain 
of mutual intelligibility. To understand how some dialects become socially 
stigmatized, we must keep in mind that it is usually the higher social 



2 John B. Carroll, "Foreign Language Proficiency Levels Atuined by Language Majors 
Near Graduation from College," Foreign Language AnntUs I (December 1967): 131-51. 

'Leroy F. Aarons, "The Chicanos Want In," Washington Post, 11 January 1970. 

< Langston Hughes, Black Misery (New York: Paul S. Eriksson, 1969). 

*For a clear discussion of social stigma, see Ervin Goffman, Stigma (Englewood 
^rJiffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964). 
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or economic class which stigmatizes the speech of inferior social classes. 
Thus, we speak about "ghetto English** but not about "suburban English." 
The word black functions in social stigmatization, while the word white 
does not. Ossie Davis, writing in the IRCD Bulletin, reports that Roget's 
Thesaurus of the English Language lisu 120 synonyms for the word 
blackness, of which sixty are distinctly unfavorable and twenty are related 
directly to race.^ Slogans such as "Black is beautiful,** which are becoming 
more evident throughout our country, represent an effort to remove 
some of the social stigma. 

It appears that both bidialectalism and bilingualiim, as they are 
found in the United States, are mainly of the transitional type. Both 
phenomena seem to be marked with some degree of strife or social 
tension. The resolution of the social imbalances accompanying both 
situations, however, will probably not be the same. If we succeed in 
deemphasizing racial distinctions as faaors determining economic and 
social standing, the need to speak of ''black English** will disappear. 
In fact, even today the term ''ghetto English** might be more appropriate 
in view of the growing numbers of black Americans who are monodia- 
lectal in a prestige form of English. The lack of attachment to "black 
English** by black Americans is clearly illustrated by the reaction of 
William Raspberry, a columnist for the Washington Post, to the work 
of Roger Shuy, director of the Urban Language Study Program of 
the Center for Applied Linguistics in Washington. Raspberry interpreted 
Shuy*s proposal to use ghetto English as a base from which to teach 
black children as an attempt to "institutionalize the very inequities . . . 
that a democratic society and a democratic education should attempt 
to neutralize.**^ When Shuy denied any intention on his part to raise 
the ghetto dialect to an institunonal level. Raspberry responded tha' 
"some of the linguists, having discovered the consistencies and subtleties 
of ghetto language, may be overemphasizing the 'where he (i.e., the 
ghetto child) is at the expense of 'where he needs to go.* *** How different 
this reaction is from that of many poor Spanish-speaking Texans who, 
while wanting to better themselves economically, have no desire to 
give up their way of talking for a prestige variety of English. At the 
very least, it is apparent that linguists working with socially stigmatized 
dialects will have to keep in mind that the subjects of their study are 
not in the enviable position of being detached from whatever labels 
are used, nor do they ascribe any socially positive values to their home 
speech. Furthermore, the teacher should be wary of cL>ims that the 
methods of teaching foreign languages can be applied directly to the 
problem of imparting a prestige dialea of English to speakers of a 



^Otsie Davis, 'The English Language Is My Enemy/* IRCD Bulletin 5 (Summer 
1969): 13-15. 

^William Raspberry, Washington Post, 23 November 1969. 
^ •ibid.. 5 December 1969. 
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socially stigmatized dialect. Much more research is needed, not only 
on social stratification, but also on the relevance of pauem practice, 
substitution drills, and all of the other teaching devices to the acquisition 
of nonstigmatized dialecu. 

There are reasons to believe that the fate of Spanish-English 
bitingualism will be different from that of other ct>mbinatioru in the 
United Sutes. Unlike German, Italian, Polish, and other European 
languages in this country, Spanish profits from continuing socioeconomic 
support in the eyes of many Americans. The dominant English-speaking 
community can look beyond the millions of poverty-stricken people 
who speak Spanish in the ghettos of our large cities and in the rural 
areas of the Southwest and reflea, instead, upon the potential of Spanish 
in foreign commerce and relations. Central and South America are 
vast markeu for American goods and a man who is bilingual in Spanish 
and English can, if he is resourceful, put his language skills to good 
use in a business career. You may not agree with it, but this argument 
is one that is likely to occur to those English-speaking Americans who 
insist that foreign language training be made '^relevant.'^ 

Awareness of an ethnidty extending beyond the physical limitations 
of their own poverty-stricken existence is only one of the elementt 
that support the Hispano-American's positive attitudes about his lan- 
guage. A feeling of '^having been there first" can be found among 
Spanish-speaking persons living in the southwestern part of our nation. 
As far as city living goes, the Spanish-speaking citizen can preserve 
his tics with Puerto Rico, which is officially under the American flag, 
yet uses Spanish as the predominant language of education. Since the 
speaker of Spanish in the United Sutes need not suffer the total break 
with his home culture th^t characterizes the immigrant European, 
Spanish-English bilinguaiism is not likely to be as transitory as that 
involving other languages with English. Above all, it is not to be lumped 
together with a "^bidialectalism*' which contrasts prestigious with socially 
stigmatized varieties of the same language. 

Having demonstrated that bilinguaiism and bidialectalism as found 
in the United States are more distinct than they ai^ alike, we turn 
to the question of education. Although the actual procedures are far 
from perfected, the goals are more clearly in sight for educating the 
ghetto English speaker than for educating the bilingual child. Certainly 
no one wishes to be educated in a socially stigmatized dialect. The 
decision that the curriculum should be programed to produce students 
educated in prestigious English is an important first step in interpreting 
the data gathered from the field worker in the ghetto. While great 



^The ''practice)** value of Spanish ma^ be the major factor in che rapid gatm that 
Spanish enroUmeiiu have made in American coUeget and univenitieft. See Julia G. Kant, 
**Forei0n Language RegutrationB in Institutions of Higher Education, Fall 1968,** F«mgii 
iMgrnoit AmmU S (December 1969): 247>S04. 
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cmphMU is presently being placed on the phonological and grammatical 
aspects of ghetto speech, attention wtU probably soon turn to experiential 
or semantk matters. I have reached this condusiovn for several reasons. 
The world of a child is unique, regardless of where he lives. Each 
of his experiences helps him to build his own interpreutions of the 
meaningful elements around him. While the child can be ttained in 
many ways, he cannot be truly educated until the new things he learns 
can be related to what he has already experienced. In view of student 
unrest everywhere, our methods seem to have generally failed in this 
respect. The ghetto situation simply brings it into sharper focus. Because 
appropriate materials and techniques are absent, some teachers have 
turned to letting the studenu speak freely of their own experiences, 
with sometimes remarkable results.*** The following poem is by Nell 
Moore, a fourteen-year-old ghetto chUd who has found the words to 
express the despair resulting from neglect: 

Who Looks 

Beneath the sidewalki 

to tunnels — 

merging 

separating — 

searching out the 
earthy blackness; 
Behind the neons 

proving 

camouflage 

for purple-veined faces; 
Past the faces — 
hiding 
selves.*' 

Although children like the writer of this poem have been called 
nonvocal, I suspect that their incommunicativeness resulu instead from 
not having been allowe^I to identify with the formal values of our 
school systems. Having the child discuss something that is real to him 
is not only a good way to sun the educational process, but is also 
a valuable source of information for the teacher. The insights obtainable 
about the child s experiences will help to shape the subject matter of 
the curriculum so that it effectively relates new concepts and experiences 
to the ones which the child has already had. We must remember that 
the dau compiled by linguists, psychologists, and sociologisu will not 
automatically apply themselves to the instruction of children from 



'^Eductciimalitti may ter in this approach the implkacioni of Montessori methods. 

"From the coOcction entitled Tki hie NaM^ Knouts, cd. Stephen M. Joteph (New 
^ — k: Avon Books, 1969), p. 82. Reprinted by permiaaion of the publiaher. 
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"disadvantaged** backgrotmds. The teacher must bring his own profes- 
sional skill and common sense to the task of tiansiating field research 
into sound pedagog>. It may even turn out that a well-prepared 
curriculum aimed at ghetto children will be relevant to the "advanuged** 
child as well. Aside from the obvious need for phonological and 
grammatical drills addressed specifically to the ghetto child, the coverage 
of semantic and cultural elements could be broad enough to incorporate 
many experiential backgrounds. Just as the ghetto child needs to learn 
about the life patterns of others, so should the advantaged child come 
to understand that his is not the only way of life. Perhaps the best 
text is the one that organizes information about all life styles found 
in the United Sutes» therefore providing a broader basis for the tolerance 
of others. 

Teaching in the bilingual situation is complicated by conditions 
not present in the case of bidialectalism. Because of the factors discussed 
earlier in this paper, one cannot always identify one language as socially 
stigmatized and the other as prestigious in the san«e way that dialects 
of the same language might be labeled. The result is a general 
disagreement about the accepted goals of education involving two 
languages. In a nutshell, one could say that ''bilingual education^ is 
not the same as ''education of the bilingual.***' The implication of the 
former is that the student should emerge from school with an education 
acquired in more than one language. To atuin this goal, decisions 
must be made regarding (1) which subjects should be taught in which 
language, (2) whether the same subject should be uught in more than 
one language, (S) how each language should be taught 2S a subject 
in itself, (4) how the student's progress in each language should be 
tested, (5) what requirements the teacher should have, (6) how relevan'« 
to the student's needs the overall education will be, and many move 
such problems. 

In the latter case, i.e., educating the bilingual, the authorities may 
conclude that an education in only one of the languages should be 
the desired goal. Without recommending that such programs are to 
be adopted, one can see that a decision of this sort simplifies the matter 
considerably. One of the languages comes to be marked as "subordinate** 
and is used only as the point of departure in order to build a competence 



"A. Bruce Gaarder, ''Organization of the Bilingual School," }ourru\l of SocuU luue$ 
29 (April lMb7): ! 10-20. Oaardrr characterizes bilingual schools as being either "one-way" 
or "two>way." In the former, one group of students is instructed in two languages. 
In the latter, there arf two groups, each studying in both its own and the other language. 
In both ca»es, instruction time may be either equally or unequally distributed between 
the two languages. Most bilingual schools do not give equal time and treatment ro both 
languages. The Coral Way Elemen^ar) School (Miami, Florida) is given as an example 
of a two-way bilingual school in the United Sutes. Robert D. Wilson, in ''Bilingual 
Educati<*n for Navajo Students." TESOL Quartnij 3 (March 1969): 65-69, de».ribes 
another two-way school which has been established for Navajo-speaUing children. 
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in the other one. Both languages may be used as the medium of 
instruction, but the curriculum is phased so that "critical** subjects are 
taught onJy in the dominant language. Furthermore, the use of the 
dominant language becomes more fre<^aent in the upper levels. Although 
contrastive studies might be made of the languages and cultures involved, 
only the dominant one serves as the "urget*" of instruaion. 

Whatever decision is reached aboui bilingualism in education, the 
pertinent socieul factors must be consiaered carefully from many points 
of view. At the present suge, the only obvious thing is that one pattern 
of either bilingual education or of the education of bilinguals is not 
possible for the entire nation. Each situation has its own combination 
of needs and natural resources so that procedures effeaive in one 
community might fail miserably in another. In this connection. 1 would 
like to insert one more thought. According to Joshua Fishman. a 
community that achieves a suge in which everyone can talk equally 
as well about everything in both languages will revert to a stage of 
monolingualism because no community needs two languages to discuss 
the same things." If Fishman is correct, one had better demonstrate 
that each language in a bilingual situation serves a definite purpose — 
before embarking on a program of bilingual education. 

I am sorry that I have no ready solutions to the problems of bilingual 
and bidialectal education. My remarks about the distinctions between 
bidialectalism and the various ^ypes of bilingualism are offered in the 
hope that they will help you decide what must be done in your particular 
case. The bilingual schools already in oper u^n will have to be watched 
in order to see how successful they :»rc: in achieving the goals they 
set for themselves. Whatever decision is reached, a good surt will have 
been made when children are no longer punished in school for speaking 
a language other than English. 



'^Joshua A. Fiihman. "Sociological Perspective on the Study of Bihngualiim," 
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The first peofic on thii continent to be uught Engltth at a second 
language were probably the American Indians. If this is so, we may 
note an ironic coincidence, for present-day teaching of English as a 
second or foreign language has profited much from linguistic science, 
a twentieth -century outgrowth of the study of American Indian lan- 
guages. The wheel seems to have come full circle, for one of the important 
concerns of the profeuion today is the teaching of English to American 
Indian children ^n the United States. This in itself is interesting in 
that previously tn this muntry, English as a second language was taught 
primarily toaduk, university-level foreign studenu. As Professor William 
Moulton has pointed out, two things have distinguished the teaching 
of English as a second language in the United States: first, in its early 
development, it involved only small numbers of foreign students; and 
second, from the very start, it was largely under the direction of trained 
linguists.^ Indeed, anyone who attempts to trace the development of 
English as a second language in the United Sutes must begin with 
the relationship between linguistics and language teaching. 

Briefly stated, modern linguistic science has helped English and 
foreign-language teaching through the scientific analysis of the language 
to be uught. This includes the analysis of the system of mutually 
contrasting basic sounds Tphonemes**) and the conditions under which 
they appear, as well as the analysis of the grammar, stated not in 
traditional terms of Western philosophy, but in terms of the system 
of form classes, inflections, constructions, sentence types, and aaually 
functioning "rules" as det^rrninrd by analysis of utterances. The study 
of the contrasu between the learner's mother tongue and the language 
being learned is another major contribution of linguistics to language 
teaching. It should be pointed out here that this notion of contrastive 
analysis, rather than small classes, oral drill and repetition, intensity 
of instruction, or the use of audiovisual aids, u the most imponant 



'WUbufn G. Moulton, **LinguiMk:t and Languaa^ Teaching in the Unhcd Statci« 
194(^1960,'* Trends in S:uv9ptM Aflimam Linguuiia, 193(^1960, ed. C. Mohrmann 
ct al. (Utrecht. NetherUndf: Spectrum Ihibliiben, 1961). p. 102. 
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distinguishing feature of the so-called "oral approach*' which v,as 
advocated by Charles Fries. Further, Professor Fries and those who 
followed him insisted on the importance of a f imilar contrastive analysis 
of the target and source cultures as well. The linguists' study of the 
physiology of sound production and their observations about the nature 
of language itself, which characteristically exists as a system of spoken 
communication and only derivatively as a system of wrkien com- 
munication, further illustrate the interrelationship between linguistics 
and the teaching of ESL. 

I should like to add yet another distinguishing charaaeristic of 
teaching English as a second language to those that Professor Moulton 
has suggested: from the very beginning there has been a dearth of 
qualified personnel in the field. When the National Defense Education 
Act of lQf>H wa* nawd, many of us felt that the long-range solution 
to this manpower problem might come from a revision of that act 
so that its provisions would apply to the leaching of English as a second 
language. For the foreign languages, funds had been made available 
for research, institutes, language and area centers, and graduate fellow- 
ships. Unfortunately, despite the close affinity of methodology in all 
second language learning, the provisions of the NDEA did not apply 
to the teaching of English as a second language. 

But we must remember that the NDEA was a domestic program, 
designed to improve foreign language instruction in the U.S. — in 
American schools, colleges, and universities. The pendulum of govern- 
mental activities seemed to have swung entirely in the opposite direction. 
The problem of teaching English as a second language, which had 
been so critical abroad and which primarily concerned inifmational 
educational programs and foreign students, came home to roost again — 
and with a vengeance. The wheel had indeed come full circle: we 
started with the American Indians and have come back to them through 
their children. 

Finally, however, in October 1964, the federal government officially 
recognized that, in addition to foreign studencs abroad and in this 
country, there were thousands of pupils in the United States — in the 
Southwest, on the Atlantic coast and in New England, on American 
Indian reservations, and in the Trust Territories; in Puerto Rico, Alaska, 
Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, California, Colorado, Hawaii, New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Maine, Louisiana, and Florida —whose mother 
tongue was other than English and who needed specialized instruction 
in English if they were fully to understand or participate in the American 
cultural, social, and economic way of life. The NDEA Institutes Section 
was supplanted by Title XI of the NDEA and supplemented by the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. l^ter, the ESOL provisions of the NDEA 
and the Higher Education Act of 1965 were supplanted, and absorbed 
within the provisions of the Education Professions Development Act. 
The EPDA included instruction in English at all levels and, in addition 
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to Students whose native language is other than Engtish, was aimed 
at assisting native-speaking pupils designated as "disadvantaged*' because 
they spoke a nonsundard variety of English. Most recently enacted 
is the Bilingual Education Aa (Title VII of the ElemenUry and 
Secondary Education Act), which is designed to meet the special 
educational needs of children three through eighteen years of age who 
come from environments where the dominant language is other than 
English . 

It is interesting to note that the first of three ad hoc Conferences 
for Teachers of English to Sprakers of Other Languages was held 
in March 1964; that the TENES Survey by Harold B. Allen* was 
commissioned by the Office of Education in April of the same year; 
and that the first meeting on the establishment of a register of 
TEFL/TESL personnel was held in October 1964, a few short weeks 
after the enactment of Title XI of the NDEA, authorizing summer 
institutes for advanced study in ESOL. 

The first such institutes were conducted in the summer of 1964 
at two universities for 110 elemenury and secondary teachers and 
supervisors of ESOL. The following summer the program was expanded 
with institutes at four universities for 190 teachers and supervisors. 
During the summer of 1966, five such institutes for 208 participants 
were held. In the summer of 1%7 there were eleven institutes for 
420 participanu, and in the summer of 1%8, sixteen institutes for 
620 participanu. Thus, during the period 1964-68. some 1600 ESL 
teachers were trained under NDEA. 

In 1969, the first year of the Education Professions Development 
Act. there was a toul of twenty-five programs. Of these, twenty were 
concerned with English as a second language or dialect, and five were 
bilingual education programs. Of the ESOL/ESD programs, sixteen 
were summer institutes and four were academic year fellowship pro- 
grams. Of the bilingual progr;«ms, four were summer institutes and 
one was an academic year program. The toul number of participants 
in 1969 was estimated at 8S0. The grand toul of participants in ESL 
programs from 1964 to 1969 was about 2400. 

There is no question that these programs have made a significant 
contribution to the preparation of teachers of English as a second 
bnguage. However, the number of persons trained has not been 
significant in relation to what is needed. There are over 100.000 English 
teachers in the schools today. Yet Allen's TENES Survey indicated 
that 33 percent of the clemenury school teachers and 50.5 percent 
of secondary teachers (Table 20, p. 30) felt th.^t they needed further 
training in the teaching of English to non-English speakers. Among 
the facu brought to light by the TENES Survey were the following: 



'Harold B. Allen. A Survey of the Tt^chtng of Engiisk lo N&n-Engiisk Speaktn in 
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1. That the teaching of English as a second language was not 
considered to be a disciphne in itself, an independent area of 
professional competence, was made clear in the difficulty en- 
countered in collecting information. 

2. Although there was avaibble a list of persons engaged in teaching 
English to college foreign students, no such list existed for teachers 
of English to resident speakers of other languages. 

5. Although sute officials were unable to provide sute touis and, 
in some instances, city administrators were unab^ to provide 
city totals, thus making it impossible even to project a reasonable 
estimate of the actual number of non-English-speaking students 
in this country in 1965, several million people ir the United 
States (mostly children, though by no means all) faced the problem 
of acquiring control of Enghsh a& their second language (pp. 
4-10, ff.). 

The TENES Survey surkly revealed that the principal facets of 
the problem were inadequately prepared teachers and inadequate 
materials. Although some of the characteristics of this problem had 
previously been realized, no such pinpointing as that report provided 
was available anywhere. U revealed that teachers entrusted with the 
traching of English to Mexican-American, Puerto Rican, American 
Indian, and other minority group children, were almost totally 
unprepared for their worti. The Survey indicated that of the elementary 
and secondary school teachers sampled, 91 percent had no practice 
teaching in ESL; 85 percent had no formal study in methods of teaching 
ESL; 75 percent had no formal training in English phonetics, morphe- 
mics, or syntax; and 6L8 percent had no training in general linguistics 
(pp. 28-50). 

With these data in hand it was now possible to give support to 
the assertions that there must be many more teachers professionally 
trained to teach English as a second language, that the professional 
training should include certain components of fact and theory and 
practice, that certain new kinds of textbo^#s must be prepared for 
such culturally distinctr e groups as the Indian children in ;he Southwest 
and illiterate non-English-speaking adults, and that ceruin kinds of 
overt and practical recognition of the professional nature of the complex 
problems must occur more widely in educational administration. The 
TENES repon was one more step in this country toward the full 
recognition of the teaching of English as j second language as a 
professional discipline in its own right. 

The serious shoruge of trained teachers and other personnel has 
more recently been pointed out by Albert H. Marckwardt: 

In view of the trcmendou$ expansion of atctivity on virtually every 
front dtiring the past decade, the personnel problem loomi Urge. 
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The supply of trained teachers of English as a foreign language, 
supervisors, and program planners has been far short of the demand, 
both here and abroad.^ 

As early as January 1964. writing on the same subject, Melvin Fox 
of the Ford Foundation had said: 

Still, there is a serious shortage of the trained people needed to meet 
the expanding worldwide demand because of the v;^riety of skills 
needed: senior scholar-specialists who can help design and organize 
English-langtiage systems from the top down; scholars and administra- 
tors to direct the systems; teachers of teachers; developers of teaching 
materials; teachers of school and college students. Also, in U.S. 
universities, personnel are needed to train foreign scholars, teachers 
and educational administrators and to do rtrmedia) language work 
with a large percentage of the 70,000 foreign studenu in the U.S.^ 

Still earlier, in 1 96 1 , the Center for Applied Linguistics, in its publication 
En^isk Qveneas: Guidelifus for the American Effort in Teaching English 
as a Second Language, reported: 

There is already a serious lack of qualified Americans in the field 
of teachir;g English as a second or foreign language. As the kind 
of expansion envisaged in this study begins to take place, the manpower 
shortage will become so critical as to endanger the success of the 
whole national effort in the field, unless measures are taken to bring 
into being the corps of qualified people who will be needed at various 
levels.' 

Of course, when we speak of qualified personnel, we assume that 
a teacher who speaks English as his mother tongue, or even one who 
has been trained to teach sundard English only to native speakers 
in the average American school, is not thereby automatically equipped 
to teach the lang\iage to non-English -speaking students or to students 
whose home language is a nonstandard variety of English. He is normally 
quite unable to analyze or explain the structure of English sentences 
in any way that would be meaningful or helpful to a foreign learner 
or nonstandard speaker. He does not know what sounds make up 



'"Traching English at a Foreign Languagr: A Survey of ihr Past Decadr," Linguistic 
Af^ofVr, Supple mrni no. 19 (WjAfthiiigtoii, DC. Oniei (ui Applied Linguistici, October 
1967). p 7 

^"Englith ai a Second Language: Devek)pmen(/* Overseas: The Magazine of Educattanai 
Exchange, I IE 3 (January 1964). 16-17 It it iniere&iing to noie also that **The number 
of foreign iiudenii . rote from 100.262 in 1966-67 (o a record 1 10.315 in 1967-68." 
according to /./.£. Report 2 (October 1968): 1. 



^"Manpower Needt" (Wathington. D.C.: Center for Applied Linguitiici. 1961). p. 
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the phonological system of the language, how those sounds are made, 
or how they ;Lre related to one another. He has no idea of the way 
in which the native language or dialect of the learner interferes with 
attempu to speak standard English. He is unfamiliar with modern 
methods of language instruction, suitable textbooks, audiovisual aids, 
or test construction and use. The list of essential types of information 
and of skills which he lacks could be greatly extended. 

Ir the judgment of those who teach standard Fnglish as a second 
language or dialect professionally, a minimum of nine months of training 
would be necessary to prepare a teacher fully as a specialist in this 
field. £si[>ecially crucial in the training of ESOL or ESD teachers is 
their preparation in the application of linguistics to language teaching 
problemii\. The Committee on Language Programs of the American 
Council of Learned Societies has identified five important contributions 
of linguistics to the teaching of a second language: (1) the scientific 
analysis of the language to be taught, (2) the study of the contrasts 
between the learner's native language and the language being learned, 
(3) the study of the physiology of the sound production in the context 
of the significant features <.if the language, (4) the study of the writing 
system and its relation to the spoken language, and (5) the study of 
the general nature of language. It is interesting to note the parallel 
between this statement and our previous statement regarding the 
historical relationship between TESOL and linguistics. If we substitute 
the word "dialect" for "language" in the above statements, they would 
be equally applicable to the teaching of English as a second dialect. 
Professor Albert H. Marrkwardt of Princeton has said repeatedly that 
the minimum :ngredients of a teacher-training program in ESL are 
courses in the strurrure of English, introductory linguistics, and methods 
and materials for reaching English as a second language. 

In this ccnnecf ion, there is a growing conviction among many groups 
of linguists^ and a^nong many public school teachers and administrators 
as well, that the findings of applied linguistics and the modern theory 
and methodology of second language teaching can profitably be applied 
to the teaching of English to children whose already established "home 
peer" language is not adequate to carry them into other social and 
economic situations. It may be argued that the use of second dialect 
techniques, paralleling the methodology of second language teaching, 
is the next natural step in the continuing development of effective 
English teaching methods. An audiolingual approach would, for exam- 
ple, allow the "disadvantaged" child to ) gin to master his new dialect 
in the natural way — first by speaking, an . only later by spelling, reading, 
and writing. 

By the same i ^ ken, those whose training and experience has been 
primarily in English as a foreign b .guage, usually on the adult level, 
have much to learn from the experiences and experimental efforts 
of concerned elementary and sc )ndary school teachers. Together, the 
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two groups may at least make a beginning towards a **new English*' 
to meet the problems of the '^disadvantaged/* Furthermore, the alert 
observations of trained and dedicated teachers on the speech habits 
of their students may well lead linguistic scientists into new areas of 
investigation. 

To qualify as a "trained" teacher of standard English as a second 
language or dialect, however, a teacher must be knowledgeable in at 
least three areas: (1) subject matter, (2) methodology, and (3) the 
socio-cultural milieu of his students. The subject matter may be further 
subdivided into (a) theoretical, and (b) applied. On the theoretical side, 
the subject matter includes courses in theoretical linguistics, i.e.. General 
Linguistics, Phonetics a ad Phonemics, and Morphology and Syntax. 
On the applied side, the subject matter includes courses in applied 
Hnguistics, i.e., American English Structure, Language Laboratory Prin- 
ciples and Practices, La.iguage Testing, Contrastive Linguistics, and 
Problems of Urban English 

It is not sufficient that a teacher have command of the subject 
matter. He must, in addition, know how to transmit not only the 
knowledge, but also and especially the skills involved in using it. 
According to the TENES Sui-vey, only 15 percent of the school teachers 
surveyed had methods courses in ESOL, yet there was a recognition 
oi the need, made manifest by 54.1 percent of the same teachers, 
**. . . to obtain (additional) formal training in methods courses.'* 

Finally, teaching of standard English to speakers of other languages 
or dialects is not done in a vacuum. Two-thirds of the students surveyed 
in the TENES report are in "culturally disadvantaged" environments 
and handicapped by conditions of poverty. Many also suffer from a 
disrupted family environment and the presence of negative parental 
attitudes toward education. These problems are related to a lack of 
motivation for studying English. The "culturally deprived" environment 
of students was listed as a problem area for 64 percent of the secondary 
schools surveyed and 67.7 percent of the teachers surveyed. 

The ESOL institutes thus far conducted have typically included 
study in some combination of applied linguistics concerned with the 
application of the insights of linguistics to the problems of language 
teaching, the analysis and comparison of coexisting languages and 
cultures and the problems of accommodating when two cultures meet, 
and the opportunity to begin or refresh a knowledge of a modern 
foreign latiguage. An example of such programs is an academic year 
fellowship program which was established at Georgetown University 
in 1968 with the help of the U.S. Office of Education. 

However, despite the various federal programs cited above, the 
need for training has not greatly diminished, particularly in view of 
the increased emphasis everywhere on language prog^ms for the 
"disadvantaged.*' As we have seen, the majority of the programs have 
been short-term summer programs lasting six to eight weeks. Most 
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teachers even with such minimum training feel the need for supple- 
menting their course work by attending inservice workshops, colloquia, 
and lectures conducted by experts in the field throughout tht year. 

The term ''Standard English as a Second Dialect" (or SESD) has 
recently come into wide use as a label for a new point of view toward 
English instruction for "disadvantaged" black children. The SESD 
concept is based on the research of sociolinguists such as William Carroll, 
Raiph i'asold, Irwin Feigenbaum, William Labov, Roger Shuy, William 
Stewart, and V/ akcr Vt'olfra;^;, who have revealed the systematic nature 
of Negro sueecf ui New York, Detroit, Chicago, Washington, and other 
American urban ar .as. These investigators have not only shown that 
there are widespread and orderly grammatical, phonological, and lexical 
features which characterize much black English, but have also cast new 
light on the dialectal divergence that exists within what is accepted 
as standard English. 

Educators have begun to ask if it might not be desirable to 
incorporate the social dialectologists' objeaivity into the English instruc- 
tion offered to the "disadvantaged" Negio child. Both the black and 
the white varieties of English are being analyzed as legitimate, stable 
dialects of a single language, each with its own linguistic structure and 
its own area of appropriateness and special usefulness. The child is 
not asked to discard his own dialect, but encouraged to become 
bidialectal. The philosophy is "additive" rather than "replacive." That 
is, an attempt is made to add a new register of language to a student's 
repertoire, rather than to eradicate or replace a register which he already 
possesses. It is hoped that children can acquire the ability to switch 
codes instinctively so as to use that dialea which will evoke the greatest 
amount of cooperation and the least amount of resistance in any given 
situation. Of course, this is but one possible way of dealing with 
"nonstandard" dialects. 

It is clear that the techniques and materials developed for teaching 
English as a second language would have some applicability to the 
teaching of standard English as a second dialect. Both types of instruction 
demand of the teacher the same kind of insights into the nature of 
language arid language learning, and the contrastive analysis of two 
linguistic systems seems to be basic to both. In many schools in the 
Southwest and in our large urban centers, a single teacher must often 
work v/ith immigrant children (ESOL) and Negro children (SESD) in 
the same classroom. So far it has been the specialists in TESOL who 
have taken the lead in developing the SESD concept. 

One of these specialists. Dr. Virginia French Allen, has pointed 
out the following areas of similarity between TESOL and SESD: 



(1) Both foreign-language programs and second-dialect programs 
are based on a contrastive analysis of the target language (or dialect) 
with the students* home language (or dialect). And the ''target*' chosen 
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for analysis is not the literary form of the language, nor the idealized 
language prescribed by the older grammar textbooks, but ratlier the 
**language of educated ease." 

(2) Both foreign-language programs and second-dialect programs 
view the target language and the students' home language as equally 
valid systems of communication in their own respective orbits. The 
target language is not considered "better"; the students' vernacular 
is not considered "faulty." 

(3) Both programs tend to be structure-centered. That is, major 
attention is given to the grammatical struaure of the target language 
or dialect, not to the vocabulary. 

(4) In both second -dialect classes and foreign-language classes, 
the linguistic system of the target is presented to the student in a 
series of smalt steps, each step rising out of the one before. 

(5) Both programs emphasize habit-formation. Success is measured 
in terms of the studv^nts' oral fluency in handling the language patterns 
that are habitual among native speakeis of the target language or 
dialect. Achievement is not measured by the students' ability to recite 
rules or definitions, or to diagram sentences, or to label parts of speech.^ 

On the other hand, the two types of language instruction certainly 
differ significandy. SESD appears to involve problems of motivation 
that rarely present themselves in TESOL. Both types demand that 
a gap between teacher and pupils be bridged, but in SESD the gap 
is primarily psychological and sociological, whereas in TESOL it is mosdy 
cultural and linguistic. The most "disadvantaged" Negro children usually 
have at least a passive knowledge of the language to be taught, standard 
English, which is far more extensive than that possessed normally by 
children who have just arrived from a non-English-spealung country. 
The major skills to be cultivalted in the case of the former are probably 
reading and written composition; the latter need prolonged drill in 
the skills of oral production. The reading materials most suitable for 
Negro children would rarely be appropriate in TESOL work. 

There are still other types of English teaching that appear to fall 
somewhere in between SESD and TESOL. For example, a Spanish- 
American child living in an urban "barrio" may fall victim to much 
the same social, economic, and psychological forces that handicap a 
black child, and the two may develop the same negative attitudes toward 
standard English and school. Yet the linguistic problems faced by the 
Spanish-American may be practically identical to those of a Mexican 
child learning English in Mexico City. Obviously, the language instruction 
to be given in the bilingual education programs that are beginning 



^Virginia French Allen, "A Second Dialect Is Not a Foreign Language," Linguistics 
and the Teaching of Standard English to Speakers of Other Languages or Diatects, Monograph 
Series on Languages and Linguistics no. 22, ed. James £. Alatis (Washington, D.C.: 
Georgetown University Press, 1969), p. 190. 
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to be established all over the United States will involve a whole new 
set of special methcdological and psychological considerations. 

In the field of ESD, the following questions still need to be answered: 

What is Standard English? 

Is there such a thing as "Black Englisi. ^ 

Is "Black English" or "Negro Nonstandard English" (NNE) a 
separate, foreign language, or merely a social or regional variety 
of Standard English? 

Are the characteristics of Black English systematic or just l andom? 

Are there differences of intonation, stress, pitch, or even gesture? 

What is the difference between Black English and Southern White 
English? 

Are features of the Negro Nonstandard Dialect recurrent through- 
out the country or different for each geographical region? 

Are ESL techniques really applicable to ESD teaching without 
modification or adaptation? 

The demand for teachers with traming in the teaching of English 
to disadvantaged groups — SESOLD — has increased overnight. With this 
demand has come a concomitant need for research in the regional, 
social, and functional varieties of English. 

In the school systems of most large American cities, experimental 
SESD work— often financed by special grants of federal, state, or 
foundation funds — is now being carried out. Under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as amended in 1967, the U.S. 
Office of Education is now subsidizing school districts all over the United 
States that wish to experiment with bilingual education programs 
involving some use of a foreign language as the medium of instruction 
and special approarhe* to the teaching of Eiiglish. Groups such as 
the National Council of Teachers of English, the National Advisory 
Council on the Teaching of English as a Foreign Language, and Teachers 
cf English to Speakers of Other Languages have devoted a considerable 
proportion of their most recent meetings to the reading of papers 
on English for "disadvantaged*' groups. The bibliography of the subject 
is already quite impressive. Complete curricula for preparing specialists 
are already in operation at a number of universities, notably the 
University of California at Los Angeles, Columbia, Georgetown, and 
New York University. 

As in the case of ESOL, linguists have contributed to SESD in 
the way of analytical research, but their interest also extends to sociolin- 
guistic and psycholinguistk factors in the use of standard English on 
the one hand, and nonstandard English on the other. Other social 
scientists have now joined the linguists in these latter areas of study, 
and intensive research is beinir conducted in several urban areas — New 
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York City. Chicago. Detroit. Washington, and elsewhere. The suff of 
the Urban Language Project and the Sociolinguistics Program of the 
Center for Applied Linguistics is turning out some very impressive 
work in this field. 

Specialists in TESOL have shown great interest in teaching sundard 
English as a second dialect to speakers of Negro NonsUndard English. 
Drawing on the analytical research being done by the linguists in NNE. 
they are preparing contrastive studies — nonstandard contrasted with 
standard — which have served as guides to teachers devising classroom 
and laboratory lessons in the teaching of SESD. In this connection, 
a book of particular interest is Teaching Block Ckildrm to Read, edited 
by Joan C. Barau and Roger W. Shuy. and published by the Center 
for Applied Linguistics. 

To meet the need for materials to teach sUndard English, several 
staff members of the Sociolinguistics Program of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics worked in the District of Columbia public schools to determine 
what new methodologies might prove useful. One of the results of 
this work is a series of !essons published by New Century in 1970. 
These lessons, entitled English Nouf, by Irv in Feigenbaum. consist of 
a student workbook, audio tapes, and a teacher's manual. Another 
useful book published by the Center for Applied Linguistics is Teaching 
Standard English in the Inner City, b> Ralph W. Fasold. 

Thus far. the efforts of TESOL specialists in the SESD field have 
generally been regarded as experimental, but their methodology and 
materials show a great deal of promise. One of the earliest and better 
known of these experiments was directed by San-su C. Lin at Ctaflin 
University in South Carolina. Her Pattern Practice in the Teaching of 
Standard English to StwUnts with a Non-Standard Dialect (Columbia 
University Teachers College. 1965) is of particular interest. Soon to 
appear is Virginia French Allen's textbook for students (seventh grade 
and up) learning the standard dialect or English as a foreign language. 
Finally, a special 1969 anthology issue of the Florida FL /^f^rt^ entitled 
Linguistic-Cultural Differences and American Education, edited by Alfred 
C. Aarons. Barbara Y. Gordon, and William A. Stewart, and Linguistics 
and the Tk:aching of Standard English to Speakers of Other Languages or 
Dialects, edited by James E. Alatis. and published by the Georgeion-n 
University Press in 1969. are indicative of the wide interest currently 
being shown in teaching standard English to speakers of other languages 
and dialects. 

These, then, are the successes. 

However, despite the needs and the interest in this field, the outlook 
for the future is bleak indeed. The most serious problem encountered 
by personnel engaged in experimental projects involving the application 
of ESOL techniques to the teaching of ESD is that of teacher training — 
that is, making the teacher aware first of the existence of the dialect; 
second, of the systematic nature of its differences from the standard; 
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and third, of the usefulness of materials based on a contrastive analysis 
of the differences. 

f^ie in 1969, the U.S. Commissioner of Education suted that a 
major educational urget for the 1970s would be to insure that **no 
one shall be leaving our schools without the skill necessary to read." 
Yet, in a memorandum the very next day, Associate Commissioner 
Don Davies announced the cancellation of the Basic Studies Program 
of the Education Professions Development Act (EPDA). This decision 
on the part of the Office of Education constituted a national educational 
tragedy of the first magnitude. It reflected a general mood in the 
federal government of retrenchment and steady retreat from the bold 
plans launched previously. This decision wiped out all the gains made 
under the National Defense Education Act in English as a second 
language, bilingualism, English for the disadvanuged, reading, the 
foreign languages, the several social sciences, and other humanistic 
st jdies. 

The cutback of $8 iiullion was the Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Development's share of a $5.5 billion reduction in expenditures ordered 
throughout the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
tragedy is that the entire $8 million was absorbed by only one of ten 
categories authorized under the EPDA. It would have been somewhat 
more sensible to make a proportionate cut across the board in each 
of the ten categories without completely destroying any one. This singling 
out of the Basic Studies Program widens the chasm and increases the 
imbalance between the professional educators and the subject m.ulcr 
specialists. It reflects the tendency in the U.S. Office of Education 
to replace its own staff of subject-matter specialists by administrative 
generalists, or to assign specialists to generalist positions. It also reflects 
the government's general tendency to funnel money through local 
education agencies rather than through the universities or other institu- 
tions of higher education. 

Thus, while the Commissioner of Education is bemoanii^g our 
literacy problem in the schools, the Office of Education is cutting t^ck 
on those very programs which would help to solve this problem. Training 
of the kind that wa% offered under the Basic Studie? Prog»'?f'», in the 
form of institutes and fellowship programs for teachers, is the very 
kind of training which played such a major role in the upgrading 
of science, mathematics, and foreign language instruction under the 
National Defense Education Act. It is these very programs— i.e., institutes 
and {ellowships in the basic disciplines — that are being abolished. 
Specifically, this decision will substantially curtail the development of 
ESOL, as well as bilingualism, foreign language, reading, and English 
for the disadvantaged. 

1 am certain that Congress and the Committee on Education and 
Labor never intended that the EPDA be interpreted, implemented, 
or administered in this manner. In fact, when the EPDA was passed, 
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a sutement was appended to the ef fea that the Basic Studies Programs 
would be supported at least in the same proportion as they had been 
in previous years despite the ""noncategorical" features of the act. It 
would seem that this undersunding has been ignored by the administra- 
tors in the Office of Education. In view of our earlier comments regarding 
the manpower shortage in ESL and ESD, this is a deplorable situation. 

Mortimer Graves has stated clearly the vastly increased language 
needs which face Americans in the second half of the twentieth century. 
"Foreign language instruction,*" he said, **is rigorously separated from 
instruction in English, and the foreign languages one from the o.^er. 
Language is commonly presented as chemistry would be if the student 
first took a course in oxygen, then another in hydrogen, and so on 
through the hundred or so elements instead of taking a course in 
chemistry in the first place. And, when the student has . . . acquired 
some skill in a single foreign language, he must begin all over again 
and go through the same classroom operation if and when — as he 
most certainly will — he comes to need to add other languages to his 
armament. The process is preposterous." Graves saw the solution to 
this dilemma in an educational program which would so train the student 
in his school years that in later life he could learn additional languages: 
**With all the powers that maturity, education, linguistic sophistication, 
and scientific implements of study can give him, what is advocated 
is a complete overhauling of the presenution of language, both native 
and foreign, through our high schools in such a way as to provide 
a progressive approach to satisfactory use of English and at least one 
foreign language, together with — even more important — the knowledge, 
the experience, and the techniques further to expand foreign language 
skills and to surmount whatever language barriers appear in later life 
without recourse to the classroom. While admitting that this sounds 
somewhat Utopian, Professor William Moulton agrees, noting that **if 
linguistics could help the student approach this ideal goal even part 
way, it would be making its greatest possible contribution to the language 
learning needs of this country and of the world. 

The Commission on Instruction and Technology which was 
appointed in 1968 by the Johnson administration recently recommended 
the esublishment of a National Institute of Education with an initial 
funding of $565 million for research, development, and one full year 
of operations. This would include the establishment of a central library 
of educational resources, demonstration projects, and retraining of 
fi^acherK ard administrators. Special projects would be concentrated 
in pockets of poverty with deprived minority groups. 



^ Mortimer Graves, "Languages in Changing Education/' Linguistic Reporirr 1 (August 
1959): 4-6. 

^ Moulton. "Linguistics and Language Teaching,** p. 109. 
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But $565 million is "chicken feed." especially when one considers 
that the country spends twenty times as much on health research and 
sixty times as much on defense research as on research in education. 
I would go one step further and suggest that what we need is a National 
Foundation for Languages and Linguistics for the same amount of 
money and perhaps ten times as much for education in general. When 
one considers that language is one thing that separates man from the 
lower 2nimals, and that it is the vehicle through which we satisfy all 
our human needs — our need for love, for food, for shelter, and for 
recognition — it is incomprehensible to me that the most affluent nation 
in the history of civilization has not been able to contribute substantially 
to such things as, for example, researcii on the regional, social, and 
funaional varieties of English. The establishment of a National Founda- 
tion for Languages and Linguistics may, too, be Utopian; however, 
what is needed at this juncture of our history i« bold thinking and 
long-range planning which will contribute to the solution of our most 
pressing national problem: the problem of our poverty-stricken minori- 
ties and the urban ghetto. 



On tiM Condttiom of Bilingual bm 

Robert B. Kaplan 



Nowhere is the separation between method, subject, and teacher 
more apparent than it is in the field of "bilingual education," whether 
one means by that already abused term the teaching of English to 
speakers of other languages or the teaching of standard English to 
sp>eakers of any one of several nonstandard dialects. It is appalling 
that it is still necessary for the officers of national professional organiza* 
tions to carry to the public the message that the ability to «peak more 
than one language is really not un-Araerican. The fact that these men 
feel compelled to reiterate that sim.ple message says volumes about 
the real extent of monolingual mania in this society. Roger Shuy, in 
a talk before the NCTE in November 1968,* listed three possible 
approaches to the bilingual problem: (1) what he calls the ''Bonnie 
ard Clyde*" approach; that is, eradication — "to rid oneself of the stigma 
of those [undesirable dialect] features by simply eradicating the features 
. . (2) an attempt to make the entire population "biloquial" by helping 
individuals learn to switch linguistic codes more comfortably and more 
widely; and (3) an attempt to make the entire population bilingual 
by having all speakers of standard English learn one or more "nonstan- 
dards*" and one or more other languages. Professor Shuy's reasoned 
analysis is in itself symptomatic of the depth of the problem and of 
the syndrome of semantic problems which surround it. 

Bilingual education means education in two languages. This simple 
fact has been overlooked or ignored by the vast majority of educators 
and legislators who have been busily engaged in the creation of bilingual 
programs. This fact is so simple that it is incredible to have to reiterate 
it. But while the fact is simple, the implementation of such a concept 
is so suggering that it is no wonder confusion has developed. If 
bilingualism really is the aim, then the choices as stated by Professor 



'Se« Roger W. Shuy. "Bonnie and Clyde Tactics in Englith Teaching^ in FUnuia 
FL kepofUf, SpecuU Anthology iMue, Ltnguistk-CultunU Differences and American Education 
(Spring /Summer 1969): 81-83 for additional discussion. In the present use of Professor 
Shuy's categories, I do not mean to imply that he was seriously suggesting any of these 
alternatives; rather, I only wish to borrow his categories as suggestive of the only available 
^ — latives. 
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Shi\y are reduced from three to two; either **Bonnie and Clyde-itmr 
or both of his other choices. At the risk of being guilry of the **eitherH>r,- 
the bipolar, fallacy, let us look at the implications. 

The first choice, ^'Bonnie and Clyde-ism," really is unthinkable. 
This choice demands not only the systematic eradication of all traces 
of foreign language and nonstandard dialect, but also the systematic 
destruction of all those cultures whose languages are to be eradical'.Hl 
and consequently the systematic destruction of the ethnic identity of 
all individuals who are not native speakers of standard English. Effective 
im]>lemenution of such a pbn demands the creation of a police sute 
whose power extends specifically into the school for the protection 
and development of a learning climate consonant with absolute mono- 
lingualism. Furthermore, monolingualism demands a return to interna- 
tional isobtionism since political, cultural, and economic contact with 
non-English speakers would become virtually impossible. Perhaps the 
case is overstated in the direction of 1984, but some 5i*ch development 
is a corollary of enforced monolingualism. 

The second choice, ^^biloquialism," is morally acceptable but logisti- 
cally overwhelming. American public education has encountered im- 
pressive and consistent failure in teaching native English speakers to 
achieve linguistic liberalism, to speak other bnguages.^ So far, at least, 
it has also largely failed in its attempu to inculcate any sort of ^^standard"* 
^mong nonstandard speakers, both domestic and foreign. 

Part of the latter failure stems from another semantic problem: 
the assumption that there is a ""sundard** to be uught and the correlative 
assumption that there is a "nonsundard** Urget. The secondary assump- 
tion, coupled with inherent racism, has led to a hue and cry to identify 
the nonsundard population. The basic assumption has led to a furious 
scurrying about on the part of linguisu and materials writers to identify 
a sundard which can be stuffed into the curriculum with all Jue alacrity. 
Together, these assumptions seem to lead one back to a situation «^h*ch. 
although it does not duplicate, very nearly approxinutes "'Bonnie and 
Clyde-ism." 

Part of that failure also seems to stem from a general unwillingness 
or inability to recognize a characteristic of language. Whorf and Sapir 
de*noastrated some time ago that there is an essential relationship 
between language and culture. While it is possible that the ultimate 
position at least of Whorf may be considered excessively deterministic, 
one may still posit a definition of language which asserts in part that 
any given language is the idea! means for the community of its speakers 
to express the phenomenological world they commonly share. Such 
a definition does not minimize the universality of experience nor does 
it deny the possible existence of crou-bnguage generalizations; rather, 



'See Leon Jaooboviu. *'Retearch Findinip and Foreign LingUBfe Requirtmeno in 
CoUeget and Univmkaeir Fmrtigm Lmfiiifr Am^ 2 (May 1969): 438-56. 
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it accepts the fact that any given language is indeed a closed phonological, 
syntactic, semantk. and rhetorical system. Such closed systems may 
exist in partially superimposed sutes; indeed, they oiay be describable 
in terms of Yen diagrams and may share common sub-seu, without 
destroying their inherent uniqueness, completeneu, or individuality. 

If a given language is in fact the ideal means for its speakers 
to express the phenomenological world in which they live, then the 
viobtion of that system or the imposition of another must constitute 
an imperfection or an interference with which the individual speaker 
can cope only in terms of his individual motivation, aptitude, and attitude. 
The incredible proliferation of languages (approximately four thousand) 
around the world without regard to similarity of other factors like 
climate, geography, or history, may serve to iUustrate the point. Man 
has always found it difficult to cope with the linguistic diversity around 
him; every culture seems to have produced some equivalent of the 
story of the Tower of Babel, and it may be possible that linguistic 
diversity is a function of biological territorial imperative. 

Be that as it may, the failures of American public education to 
teach monolingual speakers of English much about any other language 
or even about English in its various dialecu should have provided some 
lessons. It should now be obvious that grammar cannot be regarded 
as some sort of linguistic antiseptic with which children can be sterilized 
periodically. It should be obvious that any language, including a native 
language, cannot be uught in three, four, or five hours per week 
(or 64 Sours a semester or 120 hours a year or 240 hours a lifetime). 
It should also be obvious that a language cannot be taught in aseptically 
isobted cbssrooms carefully insubted against the rest of the curriculum. 
It may be less obviour, but it is no less true, that a bnguage cannot 
be taught merely as a set of phonological exercises or lexical items, 
as a syntax, or as any combination of these; nor can one be taught 
solely through imiution of a model, live or "canned"; nor can one 
be uught through any means that fails to take into account the toul 
complexity of bnguage or to confront iu conceptual and behavioral 
manifestations as well as iu manipubtive ones. 

The third of Professor Shuy*s categories — the attempt to have 
sundard English speakers learn nonsundard English and some other 
bnguages — uken alone, is also unthinkable but for reasons quite 
different from those which invalidate the f category. It is unthinkable 
because the scope of learning that it demands of a given citizen is 
so unlikely. If it were seriously attempted, a resident of Los Angeles, 
for example, because of the linguistic diversity of that city, would have 
to command at least two broadly defined nonsundard dialects and 
at least four foreign bnguages representing at least three utterW 
unrebted language families. While there is no evidence of any correlation 
between intelligence (within normative limiu) and language learning 
ability, it may still be somewhat unreasonable to expect an average 
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human being to control to many languages and dialects as a normal 
condition of life. It is obvious that the number of languages (over 
one hundred American Indian languages alone) and the number of 
diaiecu physically available within the geographic limits of the United 
Sutes is so great that no one can seriously expect to accomplish total 
comprehensibUity acrots the nation. 

One tends, too, to overlook the geographic enormity of the United 
Sutes. Europe is a significantly smaller land mass (the airline distance 
fn >m Paris to Moscow, for example, is roughly comparable to the distance 
from New York to Los Angeles), but the concept of linguistic diversity 
is well established there. It is a logical falbcy to assume that the alleged 
political unity of the United Sutes must necessarily produce linguistic 
unity in a land mass the size of the United Sutes when it has failed 
to do so in Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Vietnam, or even New York. 

Bilingualism, however, has ncvw been esublished as a legal concept; 
the bw mandates that bilingualism is a desirable condition. Unfortu- 
nately, the law itself is discriminatory. Confusing linguistic background 
with economic sutus, it provides assisunce largely to younguers coming 
from homes with annual incomes below the magic figure of $3000. 
The absurdity of this regulatory limiution cuts off from real asstsUnce 
the non-£nglish-speaking or nonsundard-speaking offspring of those 
individuals who have succeeded modestly in American society on the 
assumption, one supposes, that the Deity will assist those who have 
already begun to assist themselves. Aut there is no linguistic evidence 
th»i the children of modestly successful non-English speakers have fewer 
linguistic problems than do iht children of economically unsuccessful 
non-English speakers. If the law — that is, the Congress and the sute 
legislatures — wishes to encourage bilingualism and to support it, then 
it must do so for richer as well as for poorer elements in the society. 

Having performed its duty, the law inexorably moves on to other 
duties, leaving the concept it has spawned in the hands of fosier parenu. 
The university systetti and the public school system are thos^ foster 
parents, and like archetypal foster parents they put on all the trappings 
of affection for the offspring, but they are likely to ignore it when 
its demands become inconvenient, or when other more pleasurable 
or more profiuble activities distract them, or when they get bored 
With the responsibility.' 

Two essential questions have been left unanswered: What **sundard" 
shall be uught rn ''nonsundard" speakers? Who is a ''nonsundard" 



^Two contrauing views of thii problrm wrrr pretenied by Jamrt Sledd, *'0i*Dialec- 
talitm. The Linguittict of White Supremacy (Paper delivered at the Fifty-ninth Annual 
NCTE Convention. Wafthington, DC, November 29, 1969, and published in Engtuk 
jgum^ 58 [December 1969]: 1307-15, 1529); and WiUiam J Samann, 'Social DulecU 
in American Society"' rDiacuuion"' presented at the Center for Applied Linguistics Seminar 
on --Approaches to Social Diaiecu,'' Washington, DC, Ortober Si-Novtmber 1, 1969). 
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speaker? The number of regional and social dialects in the United 
Sutes is impressive/ Which of these will be endowed with prestige 
and be ^Vhosen*" as the universal standard? It is unlikely that one could 
fand a jury to choose or that, if found, a jury could make a choice. 
Even if it were possible, the laws of linguistic divergence would fragment 
the standard into new ''nonstandards" in a relatively short time. The 
identification of the target population is even more difficult. One would 
suppose that monolingual speakers of other languages certainly would 
form a part of the target, but who else would be included? One can 
visualize circumstances in which the members of the present academic 
establishment might be included in the target group as well as circum- 
stances in which — like the present law — individuals with real linguistic 
interference might be excluded for social, economic, or geographic 
reasons. 

Furthermore, the law has ignored the moderately significant issue 
of motivation. It is a basic premise of both psychology and pedagogy — not 
to mention linguistics — that individuals learn, or at least learn more 
quickly, the things they want to learn. However, in the contemporary 
society, large portions of minority populations have only recently 
discovered their otvn languages or dialects as the means for individual 
identity. Some individuals in these minority groups view the other 
language or other dialects as prestigious, desirable, good, and necessary; 
and view the standard as bad, undesirable, unnecessary, and repre- 
sentative of the enemy and its culture. These persons are not particularly 
well motivated to learn a standard language. The economic argument 
has been used too often and has held out too many false hopes to 
be any longer effective. 

On the other hand, the monolingual "standard'* speaker- is likely 
to be too self-satisfied to care mu«h about learning another language 
or dialect. After all, everyone who has attained success and who is 
educated within his view speaks standard. As long as the world, for 
materialistic, political, or other reasons, caters to him, the monolingual 
st^jPidard speaker really does not need to learn any other means of 
communication. 

So far. the problems have been laid out in such a way as to paint 
a rather bleak picture. Certainly there are massive and complex problems. 
But the situation is not hopeless. The danger lies in the search for 
easy answers and immediate solutions. There can be no doubt that 
the social , economic, and political ills which underlie the proble m demand 
urgent relief. But it is an error to confuse cause and cffccl. Language 
is both a liberating and an inhibiting force. It inhibits because it limits 



^Suftan B. Houston, "Child Black Englith. The School Register" (Paper delivered 
at the American Dulect Society Annual Mctiing. Denver. December 27. 1969). For 
another view see the mterview with Dr. Kenneth B. Clark entitled "Speech of the Ghetto 
Child Called Valid Language." Los AngeUs Times, 27 November 1969 
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the available access to the phenomenological world and because it tends 
to freeze prejudice into unconscious and unrecognized forms. What 
Shakespeare wrote expresses a preference almost inextricable from the 
language: 

In the old age black was not counted fair, 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name. 
[Sonnet 127] 

Bilingua*ism is a liberating force because it allows a whole new orientation 
to the phenomenological world and because it tends to provide a different 
point of view from which to see that prejudice which> is fossilized in 
^ language and its literature. Tlie present conditions are in part the 
effects of the inhibiting nature of language. These effects need immedi- 
ate relief. Contrarily» language is the cause of some of these effects. 
The cause needs to be examined and, if possible^ adjusted to prevent 
further development of similar effects. The cause will have to be altered 
gradually over an extended period of time. A piece of wood may be 
pulled from the fire and instantly dipped in water to stop its burning, 
but that treatment will not alter the ultimate capability of the wood 
to be burned. The development of an external inhibitor to be placed 
on the wood or the controlled genetic mutation of the plant could 
do this, but both require extended research and time. 

The solution to the problem of bilingualism reqiMres three necessary 
conditions: the availability of massive financial support, the development 
of meaningful curricular change at the local level, and time. The massive 
financial support is nece&sary because real bilingual education requires 
reexamination and restructuring of the whole academic establishment. 
This support must come from aH levels of government as well as from 
private foundations and the public. Furthermore, if the public is to 
accept bilingualism as an actual aim of the educational system and 
support its development, educators must undertake both a propaganda 
effort to "seir the idea to the sUndard-speaking population and a 
corollary effort to involve the nonstandard-speaking cominunity in 
decision making in an active (not merely an advisory) function. In 
short, in order for a community to become bilingual, the community 
must regard bilingualism as desirable and rewarding. All members of 
the community must share that view. The standard speaker must want 
to communicate with the nonstandard speaker, ai^d the nonstandard 
spckker must be willing to contribute his culture to the larger culture, 
not to be blended in» but to make iu unique contribution as a discrete 
part of the whole. The mere provision of the arena in which com- 
munication can begin requires unstinting and continuing support. 
Beyond that, the development of the needed materials and the imple* 
mentation of the necessary change, as well as the assurance of adequate 
time for both, will be expensive. 

O 
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The development of maierials and curriculum must occur at the 
local level. The linguistic complexity of ihe United States suggests that 
any broadscale approach would inevitably become discriminatory. The 
available legislation must point directions and provide support. But 
it is no more possible to legislate bilingualism than it is to legislate 
any form of public morality. Curriculum to be developed must be 
appropriate to local needs and not merely conform to a grand master 
plan. The needs of rural versus urban, of megalopolis versus city, of 
economic versus social environments must be recognized and met. 
Obviously, the linguistic environment must be taken into account. Present 
legislation has, as a result of its well-intentioned inhibitions, catapulted 
itself in one general linguistic direction to the detriment of others. 
This faa only provides additional evidence that legislators at the seat 
of government may not be aware of the real problems of their constituents 
and that the natural inhibiting qualities of language may prevent them 
from finding out. It also illustrates the fact that decisions about language 
are political, not linguistic, decisions. The problem inherent even in 
local control lies with the smaller minorities. It has been noted above 
that ideally a resident of Los Angeles should control five languages 
and two dialects. The same would be true in most large cities. One 
must choose, and only the speakers in a given community — ^all the 
speakers — can choose what they wish to speak. 

If, as has been indicated earlier in this paper, language cannot 
successfully be uught in the language classroom in aseptic isolation, 
it then follows that a language must be an integral part of the whole 
curriculum. If the community is to become bilingual, all subject matter 
should be taught indiscriminately to all students in both bnguages. 
The language classroom is not even necessary in the curriculum if 
the entire faculty will assume responsibility for literacy and for some 
mutually accepuble stylistic standard. Whether the larger community 
can accept such a condition becomes less critical than whether the 
academic community can. Language teachers constitute a powerful 
pressure giuup within the academic community. Any attempt to deprive 
them of their raison d'etre is bound to be viewed with jaundiced eyes. 
A corollary problem lies again in the minority whose language is not 
chosen by the community. It may be difficult to find qualified teachers 
of the mor<e technical areas of tlie curriculum from among the small 
populations of exotic-lanjuage speakers. 

The process of language selection, the problem of curriculum, and 
the need for materials must all be solved at the local level but not 
with local fnnds alone, because local funds will not permit the system 
to be restructured. Local funds absolutely are inadequate to allow the 
time necessary for the meaningful development of bilingual education. 
It is necessary to know something of the structure of both language* i, 
to know something of the nature of language learning, to know 
something of the relative motivation of the student and the teacher, 
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and to know something of the sequence in which materials are to he 
presented. This basic research hardly exists. Furthermore, it is necessar> 
to develop materials in both languages and to plan a curriculum which 
can employ these materials meaningfully. Finally it is necessary to know 
what the objectives are and to be able to determine whether or not, 
to what extent^ and how they have been achieved. All of these things 
must be done school by school or at least school district by school 
district. Obviously, only massive funding from many sources will result 
in any progress. 

Other cheaper, quicker, less complex approaches are possible, but 
they are not likely to produce function^ bilingualism so much as modified 
monoHngualism. The problem calls for language engineering on a scale 
never before conceived. Either failure to initiate the program or failure 
to complete it could, however, even in the short run, be more costly 
than the program itself. 

This pa|>er is m part an appeal to the profession to act in the 
political sphere in an area in which the actions of linguists and language 
teachers can have a profound effect both on immediate social problems 
and on the long-range development of this country. 

In part it is something else. So far, the abstract qualities of the 
problem have been discussed, but there are two real operant groups 
involved — students and teachers. It is a presumption in a society like 
that of the United States that teaching and learning are formal and 
societal conditions which occur at least in large part within the formal 
structure of the school. That very assumption provides the three 
alternatives with which this paper begins; these alternatives would be 
absurd if education were solely the concern of the individual or the 
family. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to discuss the role of the 
student beyond what has already been suggested about learning. It 
is necessary to add a note about teaching and about teachers. In the 
introduction to Teachers for the Real Worldy the following important 
statements occur: 

. . . Teacher preparation must include sensitizing to a variety of 
legitimate languages. A teacher who is ignorant of linguistics is not 
a good teacher, no matter what his area of competence. . . . 

Anti-intellectualism of teachers can no longer be cordoned. The reform 
of teacher education must be to further scholarship. Teachers must 
become avid readers consumed by history and by language, conversant 
with scientific principles, and at home with mathematical manipula- 
tions.^ 



^B. Othanel Smith in collaboration with Saul B. Cohen and Arthur Pearl for the 
Task Force of the NDEA National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvanuged 
Youth, Teachers for the Real World (The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
^.ducation, 1969), pp. 7-8, 9, 
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There is very little doubt that part of the present failure to provide 
adequate language training is a direct result of the lack of adequate 
language training among teachers. In the same sense that it is logistically 
unlikely that every citizen will become not bilingual but mul^ingual, 
so it is unlikely that every teacher will become multilingual. Still, it 
is desirable that every teacher should have linguistic training. That 
is not to say that schools of education should impose a language 
proficiency requirement for all degree candidates. Quite the contrary, 
considerable evidence exists to demonstrate that language requirements 
are nothing more than requiremf.nts; that they do not tend to increase 
linguistic understanding. In fact, such requirements have been known 
to produce negative effects by developing a distaste for languages and 
linguistics. Witness the obvious aversion of generations of children — even 
after they cease being children — in this country to the simple mention 
of the word "grammar." 

It may be that none of the alternatives posited so far is realistic. 
The answer may lie squarely in the area of teacher education. 

To the extent that a teacher does not understand the nature of concepts, 
causes, and values, he does not fully know the subject matter of 
instruction, and he lacks the logical, psychological, and linguistic 
sophistication that enables him to manipulate content to the advantage 
of the pupil.^ 

Since it is probably impossible to make every teacher multilingual, and 
since it is desirable, even essential, to maintain linguistic diversity, the 
only viable alternative may be linguistic relativity and sensitivity.^ It 
is the unconscious linguistic bias of teachers which is responsible both 
for the affective relationship between student and teacher and for the 
cognitive development of comparable bias in the student. Therefore, 
it becomes the duty of the trainer of teachers to expose the linguistic 
bias and to provide the teacher some alternative to that bias In short, 
the development of linguistic sensitivity and the implementation of 
linguistic relativity among teachers may provide the only feasible 
alternative to fascism. As H. G. Wells said, "Human history becomes 
more and more a race between education and catastrophe."^ In the 
half century since Wells wrote that sentence, obsolescence has become 
the third factor in tliQ equation. The present views of bilingualism 
and bilingual education are possessed of all the vitality of the Dodo 
bird. The political and social climate of the past decade clearly indicates 



«Ibid., p. 62. 

^ James MiUer dealt with this in "The Linguistic Imagination** (Paper delivered at 
the Fifty-ninth Annual NCTE Convention, Washington, D.C., November 27. 1969). 

"TV Oudine of HisUny, Chapter XIV, 1920. 
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that if something is not done to insure the development of an arena 
in which communication can occur, catastrophe is imminent. 

"Sic transit gloSa mundi"* is hardly an accepuble answer; in fact, 
the attitude is more likely to assure that thus passes away tbic world 
regardless of the glory. But Nimrod's tower lies broken still, 'because 
the Lord did there confound the language of ail the earth: and from 
thence did the Lo^-d scatter them abroad upon the face ol all the 
earth." 




Tha Futim of ESOL: Contlmmv or Ganmtlon Oap7 
David P. Harris 



The year 1970 marked the beginning jf tht fourth decade in which 
American education has been seriously cor.<:evned with the teaching 
of English to speakers of other langua^es^-FlSOL. During the pa^t 
three decades our profession has passed throi.gh its infancy (the 1940«>;, 
its adolescence (the 1950s), and iu early aduifthood (the 1960s). If we 
can assume some validity to this metaphono 1 consideration of ESOL 
as a living and growing creature, we would expect the 1970s to be 
a particubrly significant period in the historv of this field, for thirty 
years is roughly the time between the birtl^ cl one generation and 
diat of the next. How much, one wonders, wi*l the child resemble 
rhe parent? Will the youngster cherish his f:>mJy history, or will we 
;«oon M'e the development of still another ptsp rxing and frustrating 
' genen\tion gap"? 

In kthts preseiLUtion I shall offer a brief description of ESOL in 
the three decades that now lie behind us, »i\d suggest something of 
the direction in which tlie new generation mighi be headed. Of necessity, 
this summary will Fje somewhat sketchy and will undoubtedly reflect 
my own preoccupation with but one of several ESOL concerns, the 
teaching of overseas students at the university level. I apologize in 
advance for whatever bias my orientation gives to the general account 
that follows.' 

The 194«t 

Our first efforts in tne systematic teaching of English as a second, 
or foreign, language date from the early 1940s, being directed at first 
to the establishment >f adult education projects in Latin America under 
our Good Neighbor Policy, and, at home, to the development of intensive 
courses for foreign s tudents and scholars attending our colleges and 



* In sclccti' g the topics for iricluiion in my historical survey, 1 have made considerable 
use of Albert H. Marrkwardt's excellent review, Teaching English as a Foreign Language: 
A Survey of the PaM Decade/' Linguistic RiporUr, Supplement no. 19 (Washington, 
n.C.: Center for Ap]>lied Linguistics, Oaober 1967). 
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universities. The first intensive, linguistically oriented program of EISOL 
in the United Sutes was established at the University of Michigan in 
194l» under the name The English Language Institute. Within the 
next few years a small number of other programs of a generally similar 
nature followed, including the American Language Institute in Wash- 
ington, which had its origins in an English language and orientation 
center esublished in 1942 for Latin American students. With the end 
of World War II, American ESOL activities gradually spread around 
the globe, embracing the Far East, the Near ELa&t, and portions of 
Europe. To be sure, the greatest English teaching ritoru in non 
English-speaking areas came somewhat later than the 1940s, but it 
is imporunt to recognize that the foundations were being laid in that 
decade. 

It was also during the 1940s that our first imporunt teaching 
materials in ESOL v;ere published. Chief among these were the intensive 
courses produced ai Michigan for Latin American and Chinese students. 
In this decade, also. Professor Charles Fries, the first director of the 
Michigan English Language Institute, produced his historic textbook 
Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Langmge,^ in which he set 
forth the '*new** approach to language teaching that was the basis of 
the Michigan instruction. 

From the late 1940s a'so date the first tests of English as a foreign 
language to be based on linguistic principles. The Examinatim in Stmcture 
and the Test of Aural Comprehension^ were also products of the Michigan 
Er.glish Language Institute, and they unquestionably served as the model 
for many subsequent examinations prepared for foreign students 
learning English. 

The University of Michigan*:^ carlv dominance of the field is also 
illustrated by the c^ppearance, in 1948, of the first is*sue of the journal 
Language Learning, which for at least a decade remained virtually the 
only outlet in the Unitcfd Sutes for articles on the teaching of ESOL. 
(I should point out» howrver, that the British quarterly, English Language 
Teething, preceded the American journal by about three years.) 

The 1940s are imponant in the history of ESOL teaching in America 
because this decade provided the groundwork for what was to become 
z major educational concern. The 1940s witnevsed the beginnings of 
wide-scale American participation in English teaching abroad as well 
as the establishment of the first intensive ESOL programs at home. 
During this decade, ^'^le first important texts and tests were published. 



'Charlrft C. Frict, Teacktng and Learning English as a Foreign Language (Ann Arbor; 
The University of Michigan Preu, 1945). 

'Charles C. Fries and Robert Lado, Examinaiien in Structure, 3 forms (Ann Arbor: 
English Language Institute of the University of Michigan, 1947); and Robert Lado, 
of Aural Compnh£nsion, S forms (Ann Arbor: George Wahr, 1946). 
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and these materials were to provide the models foi much that v.'OLJd 
follow. 

Before moving on to more recent times, however, let us remind 
ourselves that America was far from alone in its involvement in ESOL 
teaching during the forties. Great Britain had already had, by this 
time, a century and a half o{ experience in teaching English abroad, 
and a number of Western European countnes also had developed English 
teaching to a significant level. In one sense, however, America's late 
entry into the field worked to hei advantage, for it meant that from 
the very outset the teaching of ESOL in the United States was largely 
under the direction of men and women with linguistic training (a prime 
example being Professor Fries at Michigan), and that teaching methods 
and materials could reflect the experience gained in the intensive 
language programs developed by linguists for t ie armed forces during 
the War. 

The 1950s 

The 1950s saw an intensification of the demands for ESOL instruc- 
tion both at home and abroad. More English institutes were established 
within our universities, offering intensive language training to young 
adults who were flocking to our institutions of higher learning, many 
under U.S. government scholarships. A number of large universities 
inaugurated s[>ecial English classes for foreign students who could not 
compete with American students in the regular freshman English 
courses. These were primarily non -intensive classes, though a growing 
number were placed in the hands of young instructors with linguistic 
training. About fifty colleges and universities came to offer such 
instruction before the end of the decade. 

During the 1950s, our efforts to provide English instruction and 
materials for non-English s|>eakers wer? also extended to children of 
elementary and secondary school age. Again it was Charles Fries of 
Michigan who, in cooperation with the Department of Education of 
Puerto Rico, helped to develop a program for the schools of that 
American Commonwealth/ 

Most of the new materials of the fifties, however, were again aimed 
at the young adult. A revision of the earlier Michigan course for Spanish 
speakers was made available for use in teaching students of all language 
backgrounds.^ During the early part of the decade, the American Council 



''Pauline M. Rojas, Director; Chark-s C. Fhct. Consultant: and Staff, Fries American 
English Series: For the Study of English as a Second Language, 11 vols. (Boston: D. C 
HcAth and Company, 1952-57). 

^Charles C. Fries and Staff of the English Language Institute of the University 
of Michigan. Patterns of English SerUerufx English Pronunciation, Lessons in Vocabulary, 
Cumulative Pattern Practices, 4 vols. (Ann Arbor: English Language Institute of the 
■^'•"?rsity of Michigan, 1953-55). 
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of Learned Societies under contraa with x}\c U.S. Department of State 
produced a new linguistically-oriented series* consisting of ten versions 
of the same basic text, each version being prepared for a different 
foreign language population, such as Greeks, Turks, Burmese, Koreans, 
and Thais. Each of these volumes was based on a contrastive analysis 
of English and the specific background language involved, but the 
use of a new brand of phonetic noUvion made the books difficult 
for many of the students and teacheirs who attempted to use them. 

In addition to these major series, an impressive number of instruc- 
tional materials were the work of individual American teachers and 
scholars. The number touQed well over sixty texts aiKl textbook series. 
Of these, however, few were directed to learners above a vaguely defined 
"intermediate level.** At least until the very end of the decade, almost 
no efforts were made to bridge the enormous gap between the kind 
of English needed for general conversation and the kind of mastery 
of the reading and writing skills required by students who would need 
to function effectiveiy in an English-speaking college or university. 

One further point about the teaching materials of tLhe fifties should 
be mentioned. Because such a large proportion of thtm were designed 
for foreign students and scholars intending to pursue academic courses 
in the United States, the texts tended to emphasize life on American 
campuses. Such materials had obvious shortcomings for general use 
overseas, and even as introductions to American culture they tended 
to be embarrassingly naive. 

Teacher-training activities both at home and abroid conanued to 
be at a rudimenury suge during the 1950s. In the United States a 
dozen or so institutions offered TESOL training on ^he M.A. level, 
but these were brgely adaptations of general linguistics programs and 
fell short of offering the kind of concentration on the specific problems 
and techniques of TESOL. In most of the ouuide world, short-term 
seminars or workshops, conducted by American and British specialisu 
either separately or in combination, were the principal resources for 
the upgrading of teachers in service. 

The testing of ESOL was significantly advanced during the 1950s 
through the proficiency measures developed tli the University of 
Michigan and at the American University Langua^te Center in Washing- 
ton. For at least the next decade, these two programs would be the 
chief resources for American universitm and government agencies 
needing information about the English C9mpetence of overseas appli- 
cants for s udy and training programs in the United States. 

Probably the last significant undertaking of the fifties was the 
( stablishment in Washington of the Center for Applied Linguistics, 
at that time an arm of the Modern Language Association of America, 



* American Council of Learned Sodetiet, Spoktn English Srrus OVashington. D.C.: 
ACLS. 1955-). 
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and financed by a small tnal grant from the Ford Foundation. The 
center commenced operations in February 1959, as a "clearinghouse 
and informal coordinating body in the application of linguistics to 
practical language problems." From the very beginning, English as a 
foreign language was a prime area of concern, and it is im|>ossible 
to overestiniate the assistance that the profession has since received 
from the center, through both its conferences and its many publications 
in the field of ESOL. 

The 1950s, then, witnessed a marked increase in American involve- 
ment in English teaching at home and ibroad, both in the numbev 
of programs being offered to students and in the body of materials 
prrpared specifically for ESOL. Yet because of the particular needs 
of our English programs of the time, most of ou r energies were being 
concentrated on the beginning and intermediate instruction oi adult 
learners, specifically tho^? who needed to function in an American 
campus environment. 

The l%Ot 

With the third decade of ESOL*s brref history, we move to what 
I characterized as a period of early adulthood, traditionally a time 
of increased responsibilities. With the resulting maturity often comes 
a reappraisal of one's life style and goals, leading, in some cases, to 
the agony of self-doubt. In some ways this is not an altogether inaccurate 
description of ESOL in the sixties. 

/. ESOL Teaching Abroad. As a result of the development of many 
new nations in Africa, the gradual decline of English standards in 
places like India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, ano a growing willingness among 
even some Eastern European countries to accept a degree of instructional 
aid from the West, the teaching of ESOL became a truly global endeavor 
during the 1960s. It would be impossible to survey comprehensively 
the many private and governmental agencies, foundations, and university 
programs that contributed At this time to the teaching of English abroad. 
A few examples may illustrate the scope ;ind variety of American efforts 
during the decade. 

The United States Information Agency conducted ongoing adult 
English classes in approximately fifty-seven countries, with a total 
enrollment of a third of a million students.^ In addition to the direct 
teaching of English, the agency a muaily held hundreds of short-term 
seminars and workshops for local veachers in countries throughout 
the world. 

Both the Peace Corps and the Fulbright exchange program were 



^ Teaching Englisk to Speakers of Other Uni^yMges: UniUd StcU\ Activities, 1967 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 1968). p. 5. 
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heavily committed to English teaching in the sixties. By the middle 
of the decade, approximately 2 .250 Peace Corps volunteers were teaching 
English in fony countries, and abou* 115 Fulbright professors and 
teachers were assigned to English programs in the educational institu- 
tions of some twenty-two foreign countries * 

The great foundations also played a significant role in a number 
of areas. For example, the Ford Foundation assisted in the development 
of training facilities for ESOL in over a dozen countries, and the 
Rockc feller Foun^^tv^n likewise supported projects in a variety of 
overseas locations. 

2. ESOL Teaching U Hoiru. On the domestic scene, our colleges 
and universities were also serving a greatly increased number of students 
from abroad. By the latter part of the decade there were over 90,000 
foreign students attending inr titutions of higher learning in this country. 
Though many of these were English speaking, or h^d already acquired 
a reasonably high degree of English proficiency, many others required 
further instruction before ihry rould hope to compete successfully with 
their native American classmates. By the end of the sixties there were 
some 150 colleges and universities in the United Sutes offering ESOL 
courses, of which perhaps about forty had intensive programs of between 
twenty-five and thirty-five ^jours per week.^ 

But perhaps of greater significance in the history of our profession 
was the development dunng the sixties of ESOL programs for the 
many thousands of elemenl::ry and high school students, either immi- 
grants or American born, for whom English was not a native or first 
language. ESOL programs for children did not, of course, originate 
in the 1960s, as our earlier reference to Fries* work in Puerto Rico 
would testify. However, it seems to have been in the last decade that 
the attention of the profession as a whole became focused on the domestic 
situation. 

One very important segment of our population receiving more 
attention in the sixties was the American Indian children, of whom 
there were about 50,000 enrolled in the 264 schools operated by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.'^ Among the efforts to upgrade English 
instruction to these children were the following: (1) a BI A supported 
study of the problems of teaching English to American Indi2.ns, carried 
out in 1967 under the auspices of the Center for Applied Linguistics; 
(2) the BIA-sponsored thousand-teacher workshop, held in the Soulh- 



"Ser. reapraively. Teachmg EngOsh to SpMkm of Other ijinguaget: VniUd SUiUt 
ActivUia, I96t (Waihirti^on. D.C; Ontrr for Applied Linguistics. 1967). p. 4; and 
Tnmcn W. Russell. "Opportunities for Service Offered by Government Agendes.*" in 
OnTemching Engiish to Speakers of Otktr iMguagp. Scnc% II, Kreidlei (Urbana. 

lU.: National Council of Teachers of English. 1966). pp. S7-18. 

^Marckwardt. p. 4 
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west in Jure 1967; (3) the dcvclopmen: of ESOL materials for Navajo 
children in the beginning grades, under the direction of Robert Wilson 
of UCLA,'* and an adaptation of the Fries American English Series by 
Mary Jane Cook of the University of Arizona; and (4) at the very 
end of the decade, an evaluation of English teaching in Navajo-area 
schools under a BIA contract with the TESOL organization. 

Still other importanr non-English-speaking groups of children within 
our schools in the 1960s were those from families who had immigrated 
from Puerto Rico, Cuba. Mexico, and other Latin American countries. 
Most of these « hikiren were concentrated in such urban areas a» New 
York City, Miami, and greater Los Angeles, or in the southwest regions 
that border Mexico. 

We may acquire some grasp of the dimensions of these efforts 
by considering the numbers of Spanish-speaking children attending 
schools in two representative cities. In New York City there were in 
the mid-sixties approximately 200.000 children of Puerto Rican and 
other Latin American origin in the schools, of whom about 88,000 
were rated as seriously handicapped in their use of English. And in 
the s^me period Miami schools were serving about 21,000 Spanish- 
speaking children, of whom about 5.350 were in special programs 
because of the severity of their English problems.** 

These examples may serve to illustrate the extent of what might 
be referred to as the ESOL "population explosion** of the sixties and 
help to explain why the past decade saw a corresponding "publications 
explosion** as well as greatly increased provision for teacher -training 
programs. To these two topics we now turn briefly. 

5. ESOL MaUriois. A comparison of the standard ESOL bibliog- 
raphies for the mid-fifties and the mid-sixties shows that the number 
of textbooks produced by American writers for the general ESOL market 
more than doubled during that ten-year span. 1 have already alluded 
to the new materials designed for non-English-speaking children in 
our elementary schools. Ae the other end of the spectrum were the 
various collections of readings for the mature student of college 
age — collections which, in the words of one observer, reflected the 
growing realization that the student needs a considerably more profound 
introduction to the principal facets of American culture than the campus 
dialogs provided in earlier textbook series.*^ 



' ' For a trport of this project, arc Robert D. WilK>ti, ''Bilingual Education fot Navajo 
ChiWren." TESOL Qiw^^t-W^ S (March 1969): 6S-69. 

"Mary Finocchiaro. "1 caching the Spanish>Spraking Child in New York City." in 
On Te^in^ EngfiA to Speakir^ of OOier Languages. Series 111. ed. Betty Wallace Rol^nett 
(Waihington. DC: Teachen of English to Speaker* of Other Language*, 1967). p. 
58; and Pauline Rous. '*Thit Miami Experience in Bilingual Education." On Teaching 
English to Speaken of Other Languagts, Series 11, p. 43. 

Q '^Marckwardt. p 5. 
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Additionally, during the latter part of the decade the first steps 
were taken toward developing materials to ;issist the mature learner 
of English to acquire facility in written expression. Although it is still 
too early to predict how much success we will ever have in teaching 
the elusive and only vaguely understood skill of writing, some of the 
research efforu of the 1960s yielded fascinaung results in this area. 
Among these was the work done in identifying the different traditions 
of writing style existing in various cultures. For example, we now set 
more clearly that the Arab student does not approach a writing 
assignment in the same way as the Greek or the Korean, nor would 
th^se students use the same methods of developing their ideas. Through 
contrastive analyses of written style we might be able to offer students 
of different cultural backgrounds very different instruction in the writing 
of formal English. To date, the new insights have not been put to 
much use in the preparation of ESOL writing manuals, but the 
possibilities are intriguing. 

The ^^publications explosion'' of the sixties involved repot ts of 
research as well as textbooks and reference materuls for the ESOL 
teacher and teacher-trainer. By the middle of the decade the flood 
of printed material had reached such proportions that no worker in 
the field could possibly hope to keep himself up-to-date without 
professional help. During the sixties the most valuable bibliographical 
service was that rendered by the Center for Applied Linguistics, whose 
comprehensive bibliographies of materials were published in 1%4 and 
1966 and supplemented in 1969. Regrettably, a change in CAL policy 
has brought an end to the production of these exceedingly useful 
annotated surveys. 

Another highly imporunt bibliographical resource dates from the 
late 1960s and fortr.rnatcly n^mains available to us in the 1970s. This 
is the Educational i^esources Information O^nter (ERIC) system, a 
nationwide program of the T.S. Office of Education designed to collect, 
proceu, and disseminate information on educational research and 
related materials. Work is divided among a number of subject-v^rientcd 
clearinghouses, the one devoted to linguistics originally being housed 
at. and administered by, the Center for Applied Linguistics. In 1^67 
the Clearinghouse for Lingu.stics first received Office of Education 
funds to include ESOL in its coverage, and publications have comprised 
both bibliographical surveys and state-of-the-art papers of a highly 
informative nature. Recently this clearinghouse was merged with the 
foreign languages clearinghouK^ and transferred to the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, but we continue to enjoy the basic ERIC 
services in linguistics. 

Other imporunt programs developed in the 1960s to produce 
teaching materials and research studies were the network of regional 
educational laboratories established by the Offkre of Education undtr 
the 1%5 Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Esublishmenk of 
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this syucm brought us another daxzling array of acronyms: SWCEL 
(Southwestern Cooperative Education Labora;oi7; Albuquerque, New 
Mexico); SEDL (Southwest Education Development Laboratory; Austin, 
Texas); SCREL (South Central Region Education*J Laboratory; Little 
Rock, Arkansas); and forth. In 1972 the entire program was 
transferred to the new National Institute of Education, btit the work 
of the laboratories — at thu writing somewhat reduced in numbrr — con- 
tinues. 

4. ESOL Tm^cktt Training. A survey by the Center for Applied 
Linguistics in the mid-sixties'^ showed, that over thirty colleges and 
universities were offering at least three courses in teacher training in 
ESOL, and during the latter half of the decade the number piedict^ibly 
increased. At least a score of institutions offered master^s degrees in 
ESOL training or in fields which allowed a heavy concentration of 
work in thb field, and at least a half-dozen universities offered doctorates 
with speciali2ation in TESOL. 

During this period the federal government, too, became heavily 
comnTiitted to teacher training in this field. 1 he National Defense 
Education Aa, established in 1958 to improve foreign language instruc- 
tion in the United Sutes, was revised in 1964 to include ESOL as 
a foreign language under the provisions of the act. During the period 
1964 to 1968, lome 1600 elemenury and secondary school teachers 
and administrators attended the NDEA summer institutes in ESOL 
and English as a second dialect (ESD).'^ Programs at the institutes 
typically included the study of applied linguistics, ESOL methodology, 
and anthropology and culture. Federal funds were provided to cover 
both the operating cosu of the programs and the living expenses of 
the participants. 

In 1969, NDEA was supplanted by the Education Profeuions 
Development Act, whose programs enrolled teachers at all educational 
levels and included both ESOL and ESD. Other support to teacher 
training was offered at the end of the decade by the Bilingual Education 
Act, designed to improve instruction to children up to the age of eighteen. 

Thus we may see from the foregomg that in the 1960s teacher 
training activities in the United Sutes were aimed Oiore and more 
ac meeting purely domestic needs, and for the firf^t time included 
relatively large numbers of teachers who were already experienced 
in teaching standard English to speakers of other languages or dialects. 

5. Professional Associatims. In the 19COs ESOL teachers were also 
being served by their professional associations. Special committees or 
intrtrst groups were formed to initiate or coordinate ESOL convention 



VnivtnUj Rnmmei tm ikt VniiU States Ltufutslia «iul Tmcht^ Tmtntiif in EngiitS 
Of « Foreign Lang^tgt, 1966 (Wathington, D C : l>ntrr for Applied Linguittict. 1966). 

' ^ The figure waj obuined by adding the enrr4)fnenu cited in the Office ol tducation's 
annua) reporu. 
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activities in such organizations as the Speech Association of America 
(now the Speech Communication Association) and the National Council 
of Teachers of English. During the first half of the decade the largest 
professional ESOL body was still the English Language Section of the 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers (subsequently renamed 
the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs). In the middle 
of the decade this ESOL group was somewhat reorganized to form 
a semiautonomous association within the parent organization. The name 
they adopted was, significandy, the Association of Teachers of English 
as a Sfcond Language — ATESL. The association's choice of the term 
**second language*' instead of '^foreign language," which had generally 
been favored during the forties and fifties, reflects the growin.^ concern 
of the profession as a whole with those domestic learners who could 
not accurately be characterized as foreigners. 

The membership of ATESL was, and remains, largely teachers 
of ESOL at the university level. It was a sign of the growing maturity 
of the profession that increasing concern was expressed over the lack 
of a single, all-;nciusive professional organization that might bring 
together ESOL teachers and administrators at all educational levels — 
from elementary school to graduate school, from those working with 
migratory fa^^m workers to those teaching foreign military personnel. 
The result was a series of three conferences cosponsored by NAFSA, 
NCTE, SAA. MLA» and the Cc.*ier for Applied Linguistics. The first 
of these conferences, held in 1964, marked the debut of still another — 
and, hopefulily, more flexible — professional designation: Teachers of 
English to Speakers of Other Languages. (It was argued at the time 
that ''second language'' did not accurately describe the place of English 
in many parts; of the world.) The end result of these highly successful 
conferences was the establishment in 196h of a new aad independent 
organization, TESOL, which has since been providing the field wich 
an annual conver^tion and an excellent quarterly journal, 

A similar cooperative effort by the professional associations and 
interested government agencies led in 1962 to the estaL#lishnient of 
the National Council on the Testing of English as a Foreif^n Language. 
In a series of important conferences, the council agreed on the advis- 
ability of setting up a new and improved English proficiency testing 
program which might be acceptable to a!l colleges and universities in 
the United States and to the various government agencies concerned 
with the evaluation of foreign students* English. The result of these 
meetings was the development of TOEFL — Test of English as a Foreign 
Langiiagc — which, by the end of the decade, was testing some 56,000 
candidates annually. 

6. ESOL arui. ESD. No picture of the history of ESOL in the sixties 
would be complete without some consideration of the interaction of 
ESOL and ESD — English as a second diaSect — during the decade. For 
^the same decade that saw the emphasis in ESOL shift from the 
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international to the domestic scene also witnessed the growth of a long 
overdue concern for those many thousavids of American children and 
adults whose academic and occupational success, and social mobility, 
are severely restricted by the kind of English they use and by their 
difficulties in dealing with the written word. An adequate tracing of 
the history of linguistically based instruction in so-called standard English 
would require a paper in itself. In the present context I must confine 
myself to some general remarks about the manner in which ESOL 
techniques were applied experimenuUy to the teaching of ESD. 

Such an appilkration was ineviuble, for applied linguists in the 
mid-sixties naturally thought it plausible that the considerable knowledge 
acquired since the 1940s in the teaching of foreign languages, particularly 
English, could be profiubly utilized in teaching those Americans who, 
though native speakers of English, were nonetheless language handi- 
capped. Thus it seemed appropriate to begin with a contrastive analysis 
of background and target dialects to identify the essential points of 
difference: those which distinguish the **s^ndard" dialect from the 
"nonstandard.** These items could then be drilled in the familiar sequence 
of mimicry, repetition, and substitution. When the students had mastered 
the new patterns, they would be given the opportunity to practice the 
patterns in real-hfe contexts, as through role playing. Following con- 
temporary ESOL procedure, reading and writing were frequently 
delayed until after a period of extensive orai pattern practice. 

Teacher-training pi ograms in ESD also tended to parallel the general 
ESOL format, with classes in English phonology and grammar, applied 
linguistics, and methodology. Often a strong sociological component 
was added, for it was soon discovered that the attitudinal problems 
of the speakers of nonstandard English were very different from those 
of foreign students highly motivated to learn English as a key to academic 
success, and that these kinds of problems were as serious as the strictly 
Hnguistic ones. Here wai aiv imporunt lesson which applied linguists 
learned from the field of ESD. 

7. Methodology. I suggested earlier that educational disciplines, like 
man himself, frequently enter a period of self-questioning and reap- 
praisal in their mature years. The decade of the sixties was very definitely 
a period of agonizing reappraisal in the teaching of foreign languages — a 
period when all the time-honored dogmas were strongly challenged, 
when the traditional idols were given a vigorous shaking, and when 
some were even overthrown. 

We had entered the 1 960s with a methodological base first developed 
in the 1940s and further articulated and refined in the 1950s. The 
principles of this so-called aural-oral or audiolingual method were 
derivctl both from the discipline of linguistics and from certain ideas 
of behaviorist psychology. Language was viewed as a system to be 
established as a set of habits through the constant repetition of patterns, 
^**h emphasis on those features of the target language that contrasted 
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with those of the background language. In many of the popular 
textbooks, new structures were introduced with a minimum of grammat- 
ical explanation, and much drill material (minimal-pair exercises, for 
example) was constructed without much regard for the meaningfulness 
of what it was the students were repeating. Emphasis was given to 
the spoken language, with reading and writing largely deferred to the 
intermediate level of instruction. 

It would be safe to say, I think, that most of us felt a reasonable 
degree of confidence in this methodology at the beginning of the last 
decade, our chief concerns being with the need for more and fuller 
contrastive analyses, more and better teaching materials along the lines 
outlined above, and more extensive reacher-training facilities. Then, 
quite suddenly, developments from the outside began to shatter our 
complacency. For these new developments, two groups of scholars were 
primarily responsible: the theoretical linguists and the psychologists. 

First and foremost, the work of JShomsky and other generative- 
transformational grammarians began to call into question our basic 
views of the nature of language and language acquisition. A good, 
brief discussion of the new set of assumptions that have evolved from 
the work of these "new grammarians," directed to the teacher of English 
to speakers of other languages, will be found in Ronald Wardhaugh's 
paper on the state of the ati in ESOL, issued at the end of the sixties 
by the ERIC Clearinghouse for Linguistics.**^ I will here say only that 
if there is pi^/ validity in the new assumptions, then we must question 
both the suktements we have been making to our students about the 
target language — in this case English — and the behavioristic methods 
we have employed in attempting to give our students a competence 
in that language. 

Secondly, our behavioristic niethodology has been challenged by 
the work of the psychologists and psycholinguists. For what they have 
been telling us, particularly since the mid-sixties, is that in our zeal 
to drill, drill, drill our students, some of us have undoubtedly overlooked 
or at least grossly underestimated the fatigue and boredom factors; 
and we have assumed too innocently that our students will accept the 
goals v/e have in mind for them, which we often do not articulate 
with much care ox skill. 

I shall return lo this subject in my tentative predictions about the 
future. I do want to say at this poi'it, however, that I would direct 
the foregoing criticisms less at the conscientious classroom teacher thaa 
at some of the writers of textbooks and the more ivory-towerish trainers 
of teachers. Fortunately for both our students and the profession itself, 



'^Ronald Wardhaugh, Teaching English to Speakers of Other Languages: The State of 
the Art (Wajhington, D.C.: tRIC Clearinghouse for Linguistics, Center for Applied 
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good teachers have always had the wisdom to shy away from methodo- 
logical extremes and from the way-out textbooks that have all too often 
been thrust at them. V/nat the psychologists have recendy been telling 
us are things that the good teacher has intuited all along. But some 
specialists will not accept a patent truth until it has been handed to 
them, complete with footnotes, by one of their own kind. 

Finally, I would again note that our sister discipline, English as 
a second dialect, has recendy been adding confirmadon and rein- 
forcement to the message of the psychologists regarding the importance 
of student modvation and goals, and the pedagogical problems which 
their absence can create. 

Predictioiu for the 19708 

Having brought the history of ESOL up to the 1970s, I would 
end by venturing a few caudous predictions about future trends. 

The numbers of foreign students coming to this country for academic 
study and technical training seem to have levelled off. Nevertheless, 
the teaching of English as a foreign language, both at home and abroad, 
should continue to receive its share of attention in the seventies. And, 
to judge from the manuscripts the publishers have hi^n sending us 
for review, there will continue to be a large numbe; of new materials 
for this area of instruction, particularly textbooks tc guide the advanced- 
level learner in the development of the reading iind writing skills. 

At the same time, the emphasis of the i 960s on the domestic teaching 
of English as a second language will undoubtedly be maintained — and 
even increased. We shall see many new publication i prepared for specific 
groups of younger learners, such as American Indian children and 
Spanish-speaking children in California and tl\e Southwest. Much 
attention will surely be given to the development of sound bilingual 
programs, in which both the learners* background language and English 
will be utilized in subject-matter instruction. And finally, we may 
anticipate that further efforts wiU be devoted to finding more effective 
ways of utilizing ESOL techniques in the field of adult basic education, 
a very important service area whose "target population"* includes a 
substantial number of non-Engiish-speaking Americans.'^ 

Native Americam speakers of nonstandard English will, we may 
aitsume, continue to receive tt;eir share of professional attention in 
fJie seventies, and many specialists who have heretofore concentrated 
on ESOi. will no doubt turn Kheir energies to the teaching of ESD 
in our urban areas. 

Answers to a number of iundamental questions will need to be 



'^Dennis R. Preston, '"English as a Second Language in Adult Basic Education 
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found — ^and generally agreed upon — before substantial progress can 
be made. Can we validly regard so-called black English as a form of 
Uie language sigmficandy different from nonstandard white English? 
And, if so, dees black English have the same features throughout the 
country? Is it I'^ally practicable i.> ask speakers of nonstandard English 
to learn standard English as a supplementary dialect? And, if so, should 
standard English continue to be taught by a quasi-foreign language 
strategy? And if the answer to this question is affirmative, what 
modifications should be made in ESOL techniques? 

In regard to the last question, it is my personal feeling that much 
of the early ESD material was based on overly optimistic assumptions 
about the direct transferability of ESOL techniques to an ESD teaching 
situation. As a result, extr^^mely tedious ESOL-style drilU were sometimes 
imposed on students v/ho were already speakers of English and who 
could neither take the lessons seriously nor accept the advertised goals 
as relevant. 

Clearly, then, we need to learn a great deal more ab^^ut the teaching 
of standard English as a second dialect, and teachers of ESD and ESOL 
must cooperate with one another for their mutual benefit. As n^w 
discoveries are made, they must quickly be communicated to the 
classroom teacher, through both publications and teacher training pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, the future of the latter looks extremely dark 
at the moment. Late in 1%9 the Office of Education announced the 
cancellation of the Basic Studies Program of the Education Professions 
Development Act (EPDA), an action with the most unfortunate conse- 
quences for ESOL, ESD, and bilingual education. It was this program 
that provided for the institutes and fellowship programs for teachers 
which did so much in the latter sixties to upgrade the quality of language 
instruction in our schools. One must fervently hope that the federal 
government will soon come to realize what this loss means to American 
education and will redress this serious wrong. Meanwhile, we must 
look to the universities, state depantments of education, and profesijional 
associations to keep the light burning on the generally very dark 
teacher-training scene. 

Finally, I would venture to predict that ESOL and ESD methodology 
and classroom materials will more and more reflect the insights gained 
from generative-transformational theory in the years that lie immediately 
ahead. Of course, as we have heard so often, there is as yet no clear 
idea how— or indeed, many would say. whether — the new linguistic theories 
can be effectively applied to language pedagogy. Yet if for no other 
reason than that the new generation of ESOL/ ESD teachers will be 
oriented toward the new points of view, the experimental application 

of these UiCUiiC2> ^CCiii^ dddUACCi. i_ ii^aw u t ^ . t ... .^t^44u;L:/, Jl'^ 111 

the pasL, some of the materials built on the "latest ideas" will be 
unworkable nonsense. As I stated earlier, I have every confidence that 
good teachers will quickly recognize them as such. At the same time 
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I would predict that generative-transformational theory will ultimately 
make its pK)sitive contribution to our field, finding its place alongside 
the best of the past wisdom. I am confident that there will be gradual 
evolution rather than violent revolution in ESOL pedagogy, or, to return 
to my original metaphor, that the new generation ESOL will be a 
legitimate offspring of the creature born some thirty years ago. 
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PRINCIPLES AND STRATEGIES 
FOR TEACHING ESL AND ESD 



AttitudM of th« ESL and th« SESO Yaacher 
Harold B. Allen 



Our language is part of us. Although one kind of hnguist prefers 
to busy himself with the theoretical study of the general underlying 
system of abstract relationships and their rules, language may also be 
considered what we do when we communicate. My language is part 
of me; yours is part of you. If you don't like me or what I do, you 
don't like my language. If I don't like you or what you're doing, I 
don't like your language. It works the other way, too. You already 
may have acquired a dislike for my kind of language, perhaps just 
because it's different from yours and you don't understand me readily, 
or perhaps because you have heard it already from people you look 
down upon or fear. If so, then you don't like me. And if for some 
reason or other I already have acquired a dislike of your kind of language, 
then I don't think much of you either. 

Let's try somediing on for size. Early in 1970, NCTE's Commission 
on the English Language and the Center for Applied Linguistics 
cosix>nsored in Washington a meeting of business and government 
people administratively concerned with educational programs for blacks. 
The purpose was to suggest the role of linguistic information and 
competence in any specific program dealing with training in English. 
A number of my experiences during the conference came during a 
workshop for about thirty persons who have the responsibility for 
training o|>erator$ in eastern and southern Bell Telephone companies. 
Many of these operators, particularly in the urban centers of Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, were high school dropouts 
with a southern background and with full control over only what is 
sometimes called black English. In their training, they were supposed 
to develop additional control over as much standard English pronunci- 
ation, vocabulary, and syntax as they needed to take care customers' 
requests for directory assistance. One Washington, D.C., Bell repre- 
sentauve told of a giri who was finding one customer's questions too 
much for her. The customer was becoming impatient and even abusive. 
The supervisor noticed that the girl was frsintically turning directory 
pages m her search for the desired information and seemed harassed. 
As the S'jpervitor drew near to help, she heard the girl, by this time 
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frustrated beyond her limit of endurance, say in despair to the customer, 
'*Shit, man, ah doin* ihe best ah kin/' 

Now ask yourself this question: "What exactly was my reaction 
to what that girl said?" Think of it for a moment. 

Would you describe your reaction as primarily focused upon the 
fact that it was I who used the vulgarism $hit, even in a quotation? 
Was it primarily focused u{)on the girl's language: her spontaneous 
use of that vulgarism, the absence of any form of the verb be, the 
pronunciation of / and can? Or was your reaction one of empathy 
with the girl, struggling to keep cool while being badgered by a customer 
who perhaps had already indicated his resentment at hearing a voice 
he had identified as black, but then helplessly resorting to Iier ordinary 
speech? If yours was one of the first two reactions, you may wcH have 
some distance yet to go in your concern with teaching English as 
a second dialect or even as a second language. If yours was the 
third reaction, you arc ahead of many of your fellow teachers and 
educators. 

The only other time I have used that anecdote in public was early 
in 1970, when I was meeting with about 125 teachers from four or 
five closely built mining communities in southern New Mexico. Here 
the situation was not one of black nonstandard in contrast with white 
standard, but rather of Mexican-Spanish and Mexican-Spanish-English 
in contrast with the white sUndard of the schools. Tlie proportion 
is high. In one of the communities from which some of the teachers 
came, about 85 percent of the residents have Spanish as their iirst 
or only language. The teacher responsible for my visit there, une who 
is directing the local bilingual education project, told me later that 
my use of that same anecdote and my subsequent statement really 
jarred some of the audience. 

Many of these teachers were imported from outside the area, some 
even from distant states. As "Anglos" they found themselves confronted 
by these children, many from families on welfare and obviously without 
adequate physical comforts, and speaking a kind of English — ^if they 
spoke English at all — marked by a high frequency of all kinds of features 
the teachers had been taught to consider as degrading, vicious, illiterate, 
wrong, and incorrect. Now with this virtually automatic reaction to the 
children's speech, what was their inevitable reaction to the children? 
Predictably, the children were considered "stupid," do use the term 
widely employed by some of those teachers. 

The same day I visited a language laboratory session for second 
graders. ! noticed in particular an alert, bright-eyed youngster ready 
with his responses and eager to volunteer. His parents spoke no English, 
but he was learning English rapidly. I noticed a pretty little '^ir\, quiet 
but attentive, responding with care and precision. She had come with 
her parents from Mexico only three weeks earlier. They were only 
two of a class of lively, resi>on5ive, app>ealing children. The teacher 
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was not an Anglo; she could ask questions and supply cxpianaiions 
in Spanish if necessary. She clearly had a tremendous rapport vith 
those children. But from that class the children would go to dieir 
regular room to another teacher, an An^, to whom they would be 
''stupid** for no reason but their language, their kind of English 

The case is hardly unique in our great Southwest, from Texas 
to California. Indeed, it was only recendy that an indignant parents* 
lawsuit finally enjoined the schools in California from assigning Spanish- 
background children to classes for the retarded. True, the crass reason 
for the assignment was simp'y that a school received a larger per capita 
allocation of tax funds for students in classes for the reurded than 
for students in classes where English was taught as a second language. 
Yet the previously unchallenged overt basis of the classification was 
the language of the pupib, not the rating on any intelligence test. 
The reasoning assumed that a child who doesn't speak English as a 
native speaker does certainly couki be retarded, so why not, then, classify 
him as retarded. Look at all the extra money he bringsl Besides, he 
would learn good English if he were really bright, wouldn't he? 

Even when such terms as '^stipid" are not used, we find other 
words and phrases that rest upion the same underlying assumption 
of class or ethnic superiority on the part of the user. For example, 
the British sociologist, Basil Bernstein, uses the expression "restricted 
code** to describe the speech of London rium children and adults. 
His own kind of English he happily denominates as an "'elaborated 
code.- 

A somewhat comparable aa^oide was expressed by the psychologists 
Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Englemann. In their research in Urbana, 
Illinois, they listened to the responses of preschool black children in 
a highly artificial, if not threatening, situation and concluded therefrom 
that the children were deficient in cognitive skill, could not express 
negation, were illogical, and indf^ were cJierwise in a pretty bad 
way mentally. Their feeble attempts at language were so inadeqviate, 
according to Bereiter, that a program for them should be devised on 
the assumption that learning should start from scratch, as if they had 
no language at all. 

This notion, in its generaliz<ed form usually called the deficit theory, 
posits the existence of a basic inadequacy in the speech of the people 
to w' om it is applied. The notion is extremely pervasive among 
psychologists, educational admiiiistratoTS, speech correaionists, and 
many teachers in special prognims tliat bave made use of the Bereiter 
am' ^ nglemann book. It can even subdy color the thinking of people 
who can honestly deny accepting it. Some time ago I attended a small 
dinner party in Minneapolis. During the conversation one of the guests, 
a man concerned with preparing materials to help teachers know more 
about the language they teach, ireferred to black students' ''lack" of 
language competence. He was at once called on his use of that term 
O 
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in the materiab, as implying that his own language was the norm for 
all occasions for everyone. He denied this. Yet the next day he telephoned 
me to say that the matter had worried him greatly and that he had 
come to realize that he really did hold that assumption. He was using 
''lack** with the implication that black speech was deficient in something 
that by his normkl criterion should be there. TTie term is egocentric 
if not ethnocentric in its implication that what is not present should 
be present according to the use/s criterion. But the absence of something 
is not necessarily a bck. You would not say that your home lacks a 
mine tailings distributor or that your automobile lacks a torpedo ejection 
tube. No, lack implies the absence of something the user thinks should 
be present; it implies a deficit. 

Now this manifestation of eihnocentricity with respect to langtiage 
is apparently of long standing. Perhaps it*s a built-in rh. racteristic. 
Certainly it is not a phenomenon that has suddenly appeired because 
of the urgency to teach English as a second dialect or a second language 
in this country. Although the ancient Greeks and Romans two thousand 
years ago came into contact with a variety of languages other than 
their own, they apparently considered them not >vorth studying, since 
obviously their speakers were inferior to both Greeks and Romans. 

We who teach English live under the burden of -i special inheritance 
in this respect, the presence of those standards of usage that reflect 
a feeling of superiority on the part of those who proclaim them. The 
first clear evidence of their beginnings is in the sixteenth century. In 
his English SchoUmaister in 1596, Edmund Coote enjoined the reader 
not to imitate "the barbarous speech of your countrie people," such 
as sample for example, yelk for yolk, stomp for stamp, yerb for hrrb, the 
meU standeth on the hell for the mill standeth on the hill, and parfit 
for perfect. Then on the same page he says, "Take heed also that you 
put not ... id for ed as unitid for united, which is Scottish.** Yet today, 
the English Dialect Survey shows that this id pronunciation is found 
all over England and Scotland, and incidentally it is characteristic also 
of Northern and Southern American speech. Perhaps Coote held himself 
superior to both farmers and the Scots. 

Alexander Gill, in his Logonomia Anglicana in 1619, specifically 
advises his readers against accommodating themselves to the speech 
of cowherds and plowmen — "non ad ilium sonum quem bubuli . . . 
exprimunt inter loquendum.** Men who work with oxen obviously are 
inferior; their speech must be inferior. Later in the ^:entury, in 1685, 
the grammarian C. Cooper, in his Grammatica Lingux Anglicanx, also 
found that superiority to farmers called for rejection of their speech: 
''Si accurate scribere velimus, vitanda est barbara dial^ctus.** He then 
offered such examples of their barbarous dialect as shet for shut, sarvice 
for service, fut for foot, stomp for stamp, mou^ for might, whuther for 
whither, and ommost for almost. 

But not all inferior people lived in the country. In addition to 
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the rustics there were also city dwellers to be looked down upon as 
low and vulgar. In The Rambler in 1752 (No. 168). Samuel Johnson 
perceptively observed: '*No word is natundly or intrinskally meaner 
than another. . . . Words become low by the occasions to which they 
are applied, or the general character of them who use them." Three 
years Latter, in his great Dictionary of the En^ish Language, Johnson 
himself applied low as a label of censure to 2 14 different entries. Although 
sometimes he apparently used it only as a blanket epithet of condemna- 
tion, there are many instances that surely reflect his feeling of superiority 
to users of the objectionable words. Job is "a low word now much in 
use." To go to poi is low phrase." To take in, meaning "to cheat; 
to gull " is "a low vulgar phrase." Clever is "a low term." 

On this side of the Atlantic even the egaliurianism of Jacksonian 
democracy never adversely affeaed the continuity of the formal tradition 
that statements about j&nguage justifiably refleaed a sense of social 
and intelleauaJ superiority. Implicit in the handbooks and manuals 
of usage an ; in the kind of prescriptive grammar tiiat until recendy 
dominated our schoolrooms, is this feeling not just of rightness but 
?.lso of righteousness. It is precisely this fact that has prompted me 
to give so much attc ntion to the background of certain attitudes toward 
language use. This attention is part of our cultural heritage: ii is mine 
and it is yours; it is the heritage of most of the teachers whose concerns 
today are being directed toward the teaching of standard English to 
people who do not speak any variety of it. Admittedly several origins 
exist for tlie prescriptive rules of school grammar, and behind some 
of them is the assumption of superiority on the pzrt of the person 
who promulgates ;»nd accepts them. Whatever other considerations — 
racial, social, or economic — may enter into one's attitude today, it is 
difficult for many teachers not to consider as somehow inferior the 
Appalachian children whose dialect is not theirs, the black children 
speaking what has come to be called black English, and the Chicano 
or Puerto Rican children whose English is strongly colored by their 
native nonstandard Spanish. I cannot quite avoid comparison with the 
nineteenth century Christian missionaries who, with certainly the highest 
motives, sought to change the minds and manners of Africans and 
Polynesians, to convert them to Christianity, and yet all the time never 
relinquished the assumption overtly put by Kipling that they were taking 
up "the white man's burden" by helping "lesser breeds beyond the 
sea. 

Language difference does not always engender this kind of feeling. 
Wallace Lambert of McGill University has carried on research into 
attitudes toward various foreign languages and foreign accents. He 
has found that factors other than language difference affect the attitudes. 
I suspect that most of us have no negative reaaion to a French accent, 
and I confess to having beert delighted by the accent of the Dutch 
stewardess on a KLM flight from New York to Amsterdam. There 
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ar« national and regional dialects of English that likrwi^ic evoke no 
adverse feeling from most of us. Don*t you enjoy hearing, for instance, 
a Scouman? 

There is no one answer to the question of why vf accept some 
language contrasts, some dialect contrasts, and not ochets. There are 
indeed specific social, eco»K>mic, and racial differenices thu can be found 
to correbte with language differences. But I \«'/ou)d like to suggest 
that when the correlations are linked to an attitude h<^ing both the 
factor and the language to be inferior, then in aU s:ich situations there 
is a central core. What is held in common is the assumpUDn tliat the 
speakers of this different language or dialect constitute a threat. 
Somehow they threaten our soda? or economic integrity and balance. 
They threaten our security, our self-righteousness, perhaps even our 
conscience, by arousing a feeling of guilt. When they threaten us, we 
uke refuge in this feeling of superiority and attach the Ug of inferiority 
to their speech. 

A great deal of linguistic insecurity has been built into our English 
teaching. It may have been built in to achieve security, but it provides 
a specious kind of security. The lower middle-class teacl er insisting 
rigorously upon adherence to the book rules is not secure in his speech; 
he is pitiably insecure. He relieves his insecurity by language correction 
when he finds what he thinks are errors in the language of children 
who. while in the standard English stream, still manifest a certain 
linguistic vinuosity from time to time. If such a teacher retains this 
insecurity and this attitude — and he is quite likely to — when he teaches 
bbck students or foreign language background students, then he is 
in real trouUe. It does not take long for the students to sense that 
he looks down upon their speech as wrong, as inadeqn^xe, as second-rate. 
And if they do, the psychological hurt that the tracher has caused 
is almost impossible to heal. 

Help for the teacher must come, it seems to me, from whatever 
linguistic sophistication can be developed as the result of such an institute 
as this, or from inservice training. For the prospective teacher, elemen- 
tary or secondary, it must come from specific work in linguistics and 
a properly oriented course in linguistic anthropology. What is really 
needed is a kind of cultural sensitivity training through linguistics. 
A teacher with this preparation will not consider the Chicano's speech 
as a collection of errors; such a teacher will not see the black child's 
''My teach ask me where de chalk*" as a mist^xke; such a teacher will 
not follow Bereiter's advice to force children to answer questions with 
complete sentences; such a teacher will accept the child's whole language 
as a valid system of communication adequate for conversation with 
his peers, inherendy no better or worse than the teacher's own way 
of speaking. The teacher will accept the fact that the rule -governed 
character of his own language is in some measure different from the 
rule-governed charaaer of the pupil's language, but not better or worse. 
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Whai I am hrrc sketchily supporting is a kind of policy of pluralism. 
It is a policy that recognizes the intcgrijy and validity of what we call 
sundard English as a language code of enormous communicational 
power; it at the same time recognizes other forms of English, nonsundard 
forms, that also have validity and integrity for certain groups but do 
not have as much communicational power. In accepting this policy 
the teacher must examine not only his inherited attitude toward forms 
other than his own and those prescribed by his school grammar books; 
he must examine also the nomenclature he uses in talking about dialecu 
other than hii own. He must avoid all terms tlut imply his own 
superiority. 

Hie teacher of English as a second bnguage in this country has 
:o teach %rithin the framework of English diversity; there is no one 
functional variety or dialect always suitable. Tlie teaciier of English 
as a serond dialect has to accept the child's first dialect without prejudice, 
and then go on to help the child gam control of some variety of standard 
English »iiat will broaden his area of communic&tion — both productive 
and receptive, if you are in a position to help teachers do this, this 
is your responsibility. If you are in a position to help parents and 
the people of your community to accept the integrity of the children's 
first diaJect or first language as one that is quite appro^able and good 
in itself for its own purposes, then you have the responsibiUty of providing 
that help. 
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If language tckehing is your concern, you must often have felt — as 
I do — that together we are working on a gigantic jigsaw puzzk. We 
may never live to see it fully assembled, but at least the picture is 
gradually taking shape, a? blocks of pieces from scholarly research 
are brought together with other pieces laboriously compiled by classroom 
teachers down thiough the years. 

There is, for example, a whole set of data being assembled in 
linguistics, sociology, psychology, and the newer fields of sociolinguistks 
and psycholinguistics--dau with profound implications for second 
dialect teachers. The following statement draws upon findings from 
those fields: ''The faa is that most lower-dass black children who come 
into the classroom have a ^el!-develo(»ed sense of langiiage and of 
the power of words."' Most children surt school with a lively interest 
in language. Even if a child's contacts with adulu have been limited 
(as in certain lower-class families), he nevertheless has learned much 
about the power oi language from the bsnter, taunts, and repartee 
of older children who have been charged with his care. 

On being reminded of this fact, mxny a teacher can find worthwhile 
v/ays of using it. If these children d^. have a i interest in words, for 
whatever reason, then they can be led to enjoy rhyming games which 
draw their attention to sounds — so vital a step in developing word-attack 
skills. Since even the youngest school child knows how words can make 
him feel, the power of words offers an obvious point of departure 
for language study. First grade children are experienced enough to 
dispute the thesis of the old chant, ''Sticks and stones will break my 
bones, but names will never hurt me." 

In the primary grades, children enjoy hearing and dramatizing 
the Rumpelstilrskin story, in which the entire plot hinges upon a name. 
In other old tales, they respond to the magic of "Open Sesame,** and 
appreciate the account of the outwitting of the Cyclops through a clever 



' Roger D. Abrahamt^ "Alack Talk and Bbck Education " in fl^nda FL RsparUr, 
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use of words. In their O'vn lives, and through vicarious experiences, 
children early co*ne to perceive how powerful a word can be. Hence 
it is possible for many to respond to Emily Dickinson's treatment of 
that iheme: 

A word is dead 
When it is said, 

Some say. 
I say i( just 
Begins to live 

That day 

Handled simply enough, by a resourceful teachei , a unit on the 
pc'wer of words can set pupils on the road toward language mastery. 
In the intermediate grades, teachers can lead children to understand 
that a word alone lends a very restricted life: what counts most is 
how words are combined. For instance, if a class has enjoyed Emily 
Dickinson's poem abrjut words, the teacher may p»oint out that no single 
word in that poem is very special. It is not the poet's vocabulary that 
produces the effea An alphabetized list (which the students themselves 
may prepare) woiild look like this: a, begins, day, dead, /, is, it, just, 
live, said, say, some, that, to, when, word. 

It can thus be seen that no word in the poem is beyond the vocabulary 
range of a kindergarten child. What, then, makes this a poem? It is 
the poet's way of arranging and combining those words. Fourth graders 
may be led to consider what would have happened if the poet had 
put the words together in this order: "When a word is said, it is dead." 
Or they may consider this arrangement: "Some :say a word is dead 
when it is said." 

When these alternatives are compared with the poet's choice of 
structures, young students will not be able to explain the difference, 
but some will sense that a difference exists; and a point will have 
been made aboui the role of form in language. 

For a more light>hearted approach to language form, there are 
limericks. As many teachers have discovered, *>t:udents of almost any 
age enjoy hearing and compc sn;^; limericks, and any time so spent 
is worth it, since a limerick's Impact depends upon the arrangement 
of words within a stipulated form. 

To stimulate the creation of original limericks, a few of nhe old 
favorites may be introduced; for example. 

There was an old man from Peru 
Who dreamed he was eating his shoe. 
He woke in the night 
In a tenible fright. 
And found it was perfectly true! 
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For a second dialect class, whose after-school experiences tend to be 
more robust than those of other students, th<i best limericks may be 
the slightly irreverent ones, e.g., 

There was an old man from Blackheath 
Who sat on a set of false teeth. 
Said he, with a start, 
"Oh Lord I Bless my heart! 
I've bittcM myself underneathl" 

After a few old favorites have been heard and said, an original 
limerick might be staited by the teacher and completed by the students, 
who may then make up their own. The lesson to be learned from 
composing limericks is that words can be put together to communicate 
various ideas and to cieate various effects. That lesson is at the heart 
of all rhetoric and style. It is also the basic point of grammar. 

There are dozens of things teachers can do to show students how 
to increase their language power. For older students, an analysis of 
expert prce can help. Such a passage as this one from Go Tell It 
On the Mountain might be of interest to high school students. 

On other mornings he awoke hearing his mother singing in the kitchen, 
hearing his father in the bedroom behind him grunting and muttering 
prayers to himself as he put on his clothes; hearing, perhaps, the 
chatter of Sarah and the squalling of Ruth, and the radios, the clatter 
of pots and pans, and the voices of all the folk nearby. This morning 
not even the cry of a bed-spring disturbed the silence. . . 

How does one begin to discuss such a passage? One possibility 
is to focus attention on the content: what is this writer telling us? 
Let's see if we agree on what usually happened in that house. Let's 
put the information down in the simplest possible way, starting like 
this: 

He heard his mother. 

His mother was singing. 
He heard his father. 

His father was . . . 

Teachers acquainted with transformational grammar will recognize here 
another block of pieces from the jigsaw puzzle, in the construction 
of kernel sentences. Thesentences will then be "transformed" by deleting 



^ James Baldwin, Go TeU It On the Mountain (New York: The Dial Press, 1953), 
Q 18. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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some parts, combining others, rearranging others, and so on.* 

Whether the students actually learn to use Baldwin's syntactic 
patterns is not the main issue. What matters more is that the class 
has been alerted to the availability of nominalized verb forms (like 
the chtUUr of Sarah and the squalling of Ruth), and that the class has 
considered some of the options open to a speaker or a writer — options 
that have little to do with "correctness" in the usual school sense. 

When ways of arranging words are being discussed in class, it 
becomes clear that a few grammatical terms like verb, noun, and adjective 
would be useful to know. Trying to talk about sentence construction 
without them is like trying to teach carpentry without referring to 
hammers and nails. Fortunately even students in the lower intermediate 
grades find it easy to grasp what is meant by verb, noun, and adjective 
when the teacher introduces each term in the simplest possible way. 
To show what a verb is, for example, the teacher writes these sentences 
on the board: 

Please it. 

They don't us. 

Will you there? 

The teacher asks, "Who can think of a word that would make 
sense in the first blaii^k? In the second blank? In the third?" Suggestions 
are elicited from <::ach student, and all are listed on the board. The 
teacher then remarks, "Each of those sentences needed a verb, and 
you ail thought of verbs to fill the blanks." The label VZRBS is then 
written above the list. 

In this exercLfe, the children have shown that they know what 
kind of word belongs in the verb position; they themselvtrs have proposed 
the words. They now know that such words, in such sentence environ- 
ments, are csdled verbs. There is no need to debate whether or not 
a verb "names an action," as many (but not all) verbs do. There is 
no danger that any child will think football game is a verb (even though 
to many it is an "action word"). It will be obvious that football game 
would not lielong in any of those sentence slots. 

The class can be introduced to the term noun in similar fashion, 
by being ?.sked to suggest single words to fill the blanks in the following 
sentence frames: 

I saw a 

The is here. 

Having discovered that they know "instinctively" what kind of word 
belongs in those slots, the students are given the label NOUN. It may 



'There is a reason for writing the subject of the accond sentence directly below 
the object cf the first. The spacing makes it easy to gukle the students through two 
steps (deletion of the repeated nominal, and deletion of the form of be) to produce 
**He heard his mother singing.** 
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be useful to ask the class a question like this: "What made you think 
your word might belong in that blank?" A good answer would be, 
""Because I saw a before one of the blanks, and the before the other 
blank." If someone in the class mentions something about "the name 
of a person, place or thing,'' the teacher might remark, "Often a noun 
docs name a person, place or thing, but not always. If we want to 
decide whetlier or not a certain word in a sentence is a noun, we 
can look to see if a word like aor tk^ comes before it." 

Teachers who introduce students to terms like noun and verb in 
this way are borrowing from structural linguistics, of course — a fidd 
responsible for assembling large blocks of pieces for the jigsaw puzzle 
of language learning. The structural linguist would then go on to mention 
other prope;ties of a noun: its presence may be signaled by some 
determiner other than a or tiie (such as some, this, or my); a noun 
is the sort of word that regularly changes its form to signal plurality, 
and so on. These facts may eventually be conveyed to second dialect 
students, in order to round out their understanding of what a noun 
looV^ like and does. But the first introduction to noun, verb, and adjective 
ou^ht CO be kept simple and casual. It is a mistake to bury the class 
urder a heap of information. !n life, one does not learn everything 
alx>ut a person or a group on first acquaintance; knowledge deepens 
gradually, after the initial impression has been formed. In borrowing 
from linguistic science or from any other scholarly discipline, teachers 
need to take their cue from life. 

To introduce the term aijectivey the following may be written on 
the board: 

He is a very man. 

That is too for me. 

Once again various possibilities for filling each slot are elicited and 
written on itxe board, and the term ADJECTIVE i. written above the 
suggested words. Later, students may be led to obj»erve that adjectives 
are words v/hich can add -fr or -est (or be preceded by more or most), 
and that an adjective's place is often between a or the and its noun. 

For a stare, however, the lesson imparted by "He is a very 

man" will do. 

After these three grammatical terms have acquired meaning by 
being attached to tlie children's own perception of knguage, the class 
may decide what can be done with a sample of "Tarzan talk," which 
consists solely of nouns, adjectives, and verbs without inflectional 
endings. For example. 

Big crocodile swim river. Pretty girl swim river. Girl see crocodile. 
Crocodile see girl. Crocodile look hungry. Crocodile open mouth. 
Eat girl? 

Using the above as raw material for a story, the class decides what 
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to do about the first sentence. What other words should be added? 
Someone may suggest, "A big crocodile is swimming in a river." Another 
may propose, "A big crocodile was swimming in the river." A third 
may choose to combine the first two sentences: "A big crocodile and 
a pretty girl were swimming in a : iver." A fourth may think the story 
would be improved by saying, "While a pretty girl was swimming in 
a river, a big crocodile was swimming there, too." 

Guided by the teacher, :he differences may be discussed, and the 
effects of the various arrangements may be weighed. In the course 
of such a discussion, students come to understand several important 
points about language. They discover that words like girl, crocodile, 
river, big, pretty, swim, look, and eat (which they have learned to call 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, respectively) often need the help of words 
like a, the, was, and in when they are put together to form the kinds 
of sentences most people speak. (This fact, of course, is the basis for 
the distinction between content words and function words.) In addition, 
the students notice that it makes a difference whether one says is or 
was, are or were. They also observe that certain endings (like -ing) are 
added to verbs under certain circumstances. Furthermore, they learn 
that sometimes a single idea may be expressed in two or more different 
ways, and that skill in communication depends upon choosing among 
alternative structures and forms. These are all concepts which the 
language teacher is responsible for developing, and a start should be 
made in the intermediate years. 

Another exercise leading to a g^asp of these concepts is suitable 
for junior or senior high school. Classified ads clipped from a newspaper 
are distributed among the students, and each student interprets his 
ad to the class. For instance, "LOST: ChxLa's glasses, brown rims" may 
be interpreted as "Some child has lost his glasses. They have brown 
rims/' or "Glasses with brown rims have been lost by a child," or "A 
pair of child's glasses with brown rims has been lost." The student 
is encouraged to explain the ad in as many different ways as possible. 
This sort of exercise develops versatility with regard to surface structures. 
It prepares the student to recognize synonymous ^,entences when he 
meets them in his reading. Practice in comparing various types of 
sentences is excellent preparation for the reading of textbooks in the 
subject-matter fields. 

All too often, the development of skill in recognizing synonymous 
sentences is left to chance. Teachers have traditionally called attention 
to synonyms for individual words, but less has been done with alternative 
ways of handling larger units. Hence, in many classes, students need 
practice in deciding which two sentences from a set of three have 
approximately the same meaning. Sets like the following may be 
considered and discussed: 

1 . (a) The boys did not mention their suspicions to the mechanic. 
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(b) The b jys did not say anything to the suspicious mechanic. 

(c) The boys did not tell the mechanic that they were suspicious. 

2. (a) Reaching out desperately, Frank grasped Ken's shirt. 

(b) Desperately, Frank reached out and grasped Ken's shirt. 

(c) Frank reached Ken, who desperately grasped his shirt. 

3. (a) Ed had to stop running long enough to catch his breath. 

(b) Although £d longed to stop and catch his breath, he had 
to keep running. 

(c) Ed longed to stop and catch his breath, but he had to keep 
running. 

Having discovered which sentence of each set is not synonymous with 
the other two, students may experiment with other ways of expre^^s^ng 
its meaning, for the purpose of finding out how many different surface 
structures are available for signaling essentially the same thought content. 

This much grammar is enough to enaUe a class to discuss kernel 
sentences, such as the ones that emerge from a sorting out of the 
ideas from the Baldwin passage cited earlier in this paper. With this 
much grammar, too, it is possible to direct attention to Baldwin's own 
use of forms and arrangements (e.g., the chatter of Ruth and the cry 
of a bed-spring). Students can now be guided to note the significant 
absence of adjectives from this passage, and to see that chatter and 
cry can be used as either verbs or nouns. They can also discuss ways 
of combining sentences without undue dependence upon the over- 
xvorked conjunction und. 

Grammar is appreciated by second dialect students when it actually 
doc^ help them figure out why some ways of combining words seem 
more satisfying than others. It is human nature to enjoy learning how 
a magician creates his illusions; it should be just as innately human 
to want to know hovf, a master of language produces his effects, especially 
since the props he uses are available to all. 

Language power is not a mere schoolmarm matter of choosing 
the one "^correct" form; it means weighing the various alternate ve.^; and 
deciding which form conveys the message most accurately, most dearly, 
and with the greatest force. 

Throughout the upper gprades, and en into high school, students 
need guided practice in putting ideas into form. In many classes, this 
is achieved by means of a group composition activity, starting with 
an oral discussion on some topic of interest to the class. 

During the discussion, the teacher uses the chalkboard to jot down 
phrases which will serve as reminders of ideas expresses! orally by 
members of the clas5. After several points have been raised, the students 
next suggest ways of phrasing those points, and the suggested sentences 
are written on the board. When the sentences that seem most satisfactory 
to the class have been selected, they are arranged in an agreed-upon 
order. As a final step, the passage which has resulted from the 
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collaboradon is copied by the students, with due attention to conventions 
of spelling, punctuation, and social usage; and the best copies are 
"published" on the class bulletin board. 

In schook whciv* teachers and students collaborate on exploring 
the resources of langvuige, it is possible to keep the rules of spelling, 
punctuation, and social usage in proper perspective. Grammar is seen 
as a guide to tlie construction of various kinds of sentences* not as 
a set of arbitrary prohibitions. The language sense of the child is 
recognized, respected, and sharpened. Throughout the grades, instruc- 
tion stresses what can be done with language, raaier than what ought 
not to be done; and teachers build upon the children's natural interest 
in words. 

If it is true tliat even the disadvantaged child comes to schoo} mth 
a lively awareness of the power of language, then the logical plan 
for second dialect teachers vrould seem to entail many activities designed 
to build upon the student's own language sense. What happens in 
schools where such activities take place? What kinds of dividends accrue? 

One encouraging result comes as a pleasant surprise to some 
ieachers: the students' reading improves. Whenever students pay special 
attention to the patterns of arrangement and form used for com- 
munication in English, there is almost inevitably an improvement in 
reading. 

At the conclusion of a second dialect project involving college 
freshmen, San-su Lin reports: "After a year of working systematically 
and intensively with various patterns of English, the experimentaJ 
students were apparently better equipped to read passages which 
required alert attention to structural signals." In fact, according to scores 
on the Cooperative English Tests, '"The experimental group made 
greater gains in reading . . . than did the members of the control 
group, in spite of the fact that the program for the control group 
gave more attention to reading, as such."^ 

A second gain, though one which is harder to assess objectively, 
is a gain in control over the conventions of standard English. In 
classrooms where teachers and students collaborate on discovering what 
language can do, spelling and punctuation and distinctions of social 
usage are kept in perspective. They are not allowed to dominate the 
scene. Spelling and punctuation are viewed as matters to be dealt with 
while editing—^ process generally separate from aeating or composing. 
Not that the need for learning to edit can be overlooked; it is a fact 
of life. Almost everyone has to edit, whenever language is prepared 
for the public eye or ear. 

Furthermore, when the students' own dialect differs significantly 
from the one used for "wider communication" (i.e., when their home 



^San-su C. Lin, PaiUm Practice in the Teaching of Standard English to StxiderUs with 
a Non-standard Dialect (New York: Teachers College Pre«s, 1965), p. 143. 
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dialect is not standard English), editing often has to include features 
of grammatical usage. For help in deciding which features need special 
treatment, the teacher turns to a growing body of linguistic research.^ 

From a study of linguists' findings, the classroom teacher may draw 
several significant conclusions. For one, it is misleading to speak of 
nonstandard English as if it were a single dialect: there is more than 
one variety of nonstandard. Moreover, different individuals are in- 
fluenced in different ways by exposure to standard English. Nevertheless, 
teachers will find it helpf uhto learn all that can be learned about linguistic 
systems operating among speakers of nonstandard dialects, for insights 
into their students' difficulties and for ideas on dealing with them. 

One characteristic of ihe grammar of nonstandard English is economy. 
For instance, the nonstandard speaker often does not use two si^nnals 
for plurality when one will do. Hence he may say "two girl" because 
the two already conveys nlurality. For this reason, practice on plural 
forms of nouns ought to deal largely with combinations like ten cars, 
many rooms, or some toys — combinations of nouns with other plural 
markers. It may be a waste of time simply to practice plural forms 
without them, since in the students' own grammatical system the -s 
might be quite consistently used with nouns unaccompanied by other 
signals of plurality. 

The same feature of economy is noted with respect to verb forms. 
When the sentence contains a past-time signal like yesterday or in 1967 y 
the nonstandard system does not require a second signaling of past 
time. Hence a speaker may say, "They go there yesterday." For such 
students, practice exercises on "the past tense" need to focus on the 
use of past forms in sentences containing some other past-time signal 
(a word or an adverbial phrase relating to past time). It may be pointless 
merely to practice past verb forms m isolation, eliciting iii«tU in response 
to go, savj, in response to see, and so forth. 

If it seems necessary or desirable to focus attention direcdy upon 
weni, a game may be conducted with a context that clearly signals pa^t 
time. For instance, the students may be challenged to think of place 
names beginning with the letter W, to complete this sentence: "Last 

week I went to " The entire sentence should be repeated as 

each place name is proposed. Other activities designed to offer practice 
on standard English forms, I have described in detail elsewhere.^ They 
may seem worlds away from units oa exploring word power, yet all 



^See, for example, articles by William Labov, William A. Stewart, Beryl Bailey, Jean 
Malmstrom, and others, in Florida FL Reporter, Special Anthology Issue. 

*Sce, for example. **Teaching Standard English as a Second Dialect," in Teaching 
High School Composition, ed. Gary Tate and Edward P. J. Corbctt (New York; Oxford 
University Press. 1970). pp. 358-76; and **A Second Dialea Is Not a Foreign Language," 
in Linguistics and the Teaching of Standard En^ish to Speakers of Other Langtmges or Dialects, 
Monograph Series on Languages and Linguistics no. 22, ed. James E. Alatis (Washington. 
Georgetown University Press, 1969), pp. 189-202. 
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are means of directing attention to the surface struaure of English 
while building upon students' natural interest in what the language 
can do. 

Luckily, despite all that some schools have done to dull the student's 
enjoyment of language, the individual's interest in word power persists, 
latently at least, throughout his school career. Teachers at all grade 
levels have caught encouraging glimpses of it. 

The high school years are not too late for discovering and strength- 
ening a sense of language. It is still alive, even among students who 
have been labeled ""linguistically handicapped." Nor is the nursery school 
too soon to start. What is needed throughout the grades is a way of 
attending to the conventions of spelling, punctuation, and grammatical 
usage without obscuring the main point; namely, that English offers 
a rich variety of resources for expression and communication and that 
anyone can learn to use them. 

Of course, we cannot put the matter to students in precisely those 
terms. But we can — and some teachers do — begin with a child's interest 
in words and his innate pleasure in wordplay, and then lead him to 
recognize the linguistic repertoire he has already developed, to enlarge 
it, and to become interested in what can be done with language, rather 
than what ought not to be done. 
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A variety of methods for teaching language have been suggested 
and tried with all ages of students and with varying degrees of success. 
Particularly in early childhood education, an emphasis has often been 
placed on "fostering attitudes" and "developing interests,*' accompanied 
by litde or no direct language instruction. Some educators have felt 
that children "catch" a second language by exposure, much as they 
catch the measles, but their record of academic failure suggests that 
this is not the case. Others have placed an emphasis on learning 
vocabulary lists with regard to the sounds or structure of the language. 
School districts in several states have added a year of instrucdon, usually 
before the first grade, which ranges from a year of concentrated language 
study with specially prepared teachers and materials to a year of 
unstructured activity, often assigned to the most inexperienced teachers. 
Some gains have been reported in the academic achievement of students 
in the special language classes, but there are social disadvantages inherent 
in any program which segreg^teschildren with different native languages. 
In addition, the extra year may make subsequent behavior problems 
and dropouts more likely. 

Every child learns a great deal of his language from his peer group, 
and one of his strongest modvadons for learning language is his desire 
tocommunicate with them. Prcgrams which assign non-£nglish*speaking 
students to a separate ciassroom are thus failing to utilize one of the 
most powerful psychological factors in language learning. Tliis motiva- 
tion can be fostered by the heterogeneous assignment of students to 
classes, and by grouping procedures within the classrooms to create 
both the need and the opportunity for students of different language 
backgrounds to talk to each other. Motivation is a crucial component 
in learning, and consideration of this factor should underlie our selection 
of appropriate techniques and materials. 

Our approach to teaching English as a second language is based 
on a traditional axiom in education: accept the student where he is 
and build upon his previously acquired capabilides. We know that a 
child does not begin learning when he comes to school. Education 
begins in infancy, and so does language learning. He masters much 
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of the sound system and grammatical structure of at least one language 
by the time he is five years old, even if we don't consider it a prestigious 
or even standard dialect of that language. When we fail to recognize 
a student's native linguistic resources, we keep him from progi'essing 
as rapidly as his experiences and intellectual development will allow. 

While it is much easier for a young child to acquire a second 
language than for an adult to, even he cannot learn it as he did his 
first. For one thing, a child entering kindergarten has spent his waking 
hours for four years mastering his native language, but the school 
has only a few hours a day to bring the child to this same level of 
competence in the second language if he is to achieve "on gradi level" 
in first grade in an English-speaking school. This is one rea.«cn why 
the presentation of sounds, structure, and vocabulary must be made 
in a way which efficiently shortcuts the time required for learning 
English. The key to this efficiency is in the selection of linguistic niaterid 
to be taught and in the ordering of structures for sequential presentation. 

There are a number of guidelines that apply to all direct language 
instruction. For one thing, learning a new language system involves 
developing a new set of habits, and practice is essential to success. 
But students come to second language learning with different levels 
of experience, different degrees of interest, and different rates of 
learning. Language material should therefore be graded, with easier 
structures presented first. Because language learning is cumulative, 
new structures will build on what has already been learned. Most students 
do not master a concept or skill in one lesson; there is also a need 
for continued drill while habits are firmly established. 

Methods and materials in language instruction should help set a 
pattern of success for students learning English. Opportunities to practice 
mistakes should be minimized, and trial-and-error learning or haphazard 
or selective reinforcement should be discouraged. Where possible, the 
instructional materials should be based on a contrastive analysis of 
standard English and the students* language system. 

No more than ten to twelve students should be placed in a single 
group for most language teaching activities. A teacher cannot maintain 
close enough contact with more students, and would not be able to 
monitor individual problems and correct errors before the students 
have a chance to practice them. If possible, students should be arranged 
in a semicircle. This makes student interaction easier, and allows the 
te.:cher to maintain better contact than when students are sitting in 
rows of chairs or desks. During group response, the teacher should 
move around and "tune in" to different individuals, to check on their 
pronunciation. Students should not be called upon in a particular order, 
but the teacher should call on them at random to hold their attention. 
For the same reason, a student should not be called on until after 
a question has been asked or directions given. If a student knows he 
will not be called on, he is likely not to listen further. In language 
O 
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drills, a brisk tempo should be maintained to keep the students' interest 
and attention. Students will get bored if a drill is too slow. 

Even when concentrating on teaching the phonemes of English, 
the teacher should not present or practice them in isolation. Speech 
sounds occur as par ts of words, and words as parts of sentences. Language 
is a way of conveying meaning, and this essential characteristic should 
not be left out of language lessons. 

The teacher should not attempt to teach students a phonemic 
distinction he does not make in his own dialect. The teacher may not 
differentiate, for instance, between cot and caught or pin and pen. Even 
if the teacher masters such distinctions for drill purposes, he will probably 
revert to his native pronunciation in context. Students quickly recognize 
such inconsistency, and may be confused by it or consider the teacher 
a "fake." 

The vocabulary content for language lessons should be selected 
for immediate need and usefulness, to make learning and retention 
more likely. New elements of pronunciation, grammatical structures, 
or vocabulary should be introduced only in the contexts of elements 
which have been previously taught. It is more desirable to teach the 
full forms of language (He is coming) before the contracted forms {He's 
coming). After a student has learned the full form, he can go on to 
learn the contraction, the question, and the negative constructions. If 
he has learned the contracted form first, however, it may not be obvious 
how to derive questions and negatives from it. In order to clarify 
meaning, translate when necessary and where possible. 

Language teaching is not something which goes on just during 
the scheduled language period. A wide variety of activities during the 
day should he used to reinforce patterns which have been introduced 
in that period. Language drills can be organized into play activities 
or meaningful communication exchanges, or made available in game 
form for the students whenever they have free time to choose an activity. 
Primary-age students, for instance, may group pictures on a flannel 
board or paste them in a scrapbook, sorted according to which words 
begin with the same sound. 

The immediate goals of teaching English as a second language 
in the United States are to have the students able to discriminate and 
produce its distinctive sounds (the phonemes), to interpret and produce 
its basic sentence patterns (both orally and in writing), and to use an 
adequate vocabulary. Tht^se elements are best taught in the following 
order: listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

Very early in the language program, the phonological contrasts 
existing in English but not in the students' native language should 
be taught. This can be done by teaching the concept of "same-different" 
as applied to objects and then to the sounds of English. The teacher 
can start with minimal pairs, illustrated with pictures or actions whenever 
possible, and have the students repeat them: chair /share, choose /shoes, 
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or chip/ Alp, Then he cin include the words in minimal pair sentences. 
Students may dramatize each sentence or identify an appropriate picture: 
/ have a chip^ I have a ship; or / am watching dishes^ I am washing dishes. 
Next, the teacher can expand the pairs to sets of similar words for 
developing recognition drills: sheepf ship, cheap, chip; and beet, bit, bait, 
bat. After students have repeated these words, have them play games 
appropriate to their age and interest level to provide group and 
individual pronunciation drill, using the words included in the recogni- 
tion drills. For example, cut small shoes from colored pai>er, put them 
in a bag, and have each student in turn draw one shoe. When the 
class asks him which color shoe he chooses, the individual student says 
something like, "I choose (color) shoes." 

The basic sentence patterns of English may be introduced and 
practiced through the variety of structured activities, including the types 
of pattern drills nuggested below. 

1. Mimicry-Memorization. Students imitate a model of a sentence 
such as John is running, and then repeat it until the response 
is memorized. 

2. Chain drill. One student makes a statement, then another student 
repeats the same statement, and so on, each student making 
sure that he repeats what the previous student r^id, without 
changing the statement. 

3. Substitution. Smdents substitute a word for another of the same 
grammatical class, as a noun for a noun. For example. 

Teacher: I have a book. 
pencil 

Student: I have a pencil. 
Teacher: pen 
Student: I have a pen. 

4. Replacement. Students replace one element with another, as a 
pronoun for a noun. 

Teacher: John has a book, 
he 

Student: He has a book. 
Teacher: it 
Student: He has it. 

Conversion. A student replaces one form of a word with another, 
as past for present. 

Teacher: John is running. 
Student: John ran. 

Expansion. The smdents are given a word to be added to a 
sentence. 

Teacher: The boy is running, 
big 
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Student: The big boy is running. 
Teacher: fast 

Student: The big boy is running fast 

7. Transformation, The student must make a change in word order, 
as from statement to question, or affirmative statement to negative 
statement. 

Teacher: John is running. 

Student: Is John running? 

Student: John is not running. 

When the structural framework has been learned using a limited 
number of words, the required vocabulary can easily be added. This 
is not to suggest that the vocabulary is not important; the question 
is only one of initial emphasis and perspective. 'The most important 
words to include in the early English lessons are the function words 
needed to express relationships in the basic sentence patterns. These 
include articles, prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, interrogatives, 
and modals. Good sources for the content words to be used in language 
drills are the texts for other subject areas the students are studying. 

Teaching the vocabulary of a second language is not merely teaching 
different sequences of sounds to express the same meanings as "equiva- 
lent'* words have in the students' native languages. Speakers of each 
language view reality in terms of different cultural and psychological 
frameworks. This means that learning a second language involves 
learning a new cultural framework, a new way to categori2e experience, 
and new ways of relating to members of another social group. For 
a teacher to be effective in this domain, he must teach English in 
meaningful situations and within an educational environment which 
accepts the students without threatening their self or group identity. 
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At a recent Georgetown Round Table conference, Virginia French 
Allen contributed a paper, "A Second Dialect Is Not a Foreign Lan- 
guage." Her main concern was to establish a very dear distinction be- 
tween the principles of second language learning and those of second 
dialect learning. Before proceeding with this paper, therefore, I want 
to summarize the AUen arguments. She begins, and righdy so, with 
the areas of common concern and establishes five points of similarity: 
(1) the contrastive analysis technique; (2) the acceptance of the home 
language as an equally valid system of communication as the target 
language; (3) the accordance of the central role in the program to 
the granmiatical structure rather than the vocabulary; (4) the presenta- 
tion of the material in a series of small steps, each step arising out 
of the previous one; and (5) the emphasis on habit-formation, so that 
success is measured in terms of the pupil's ability to produce utterances 
in the target language.' 

Included in the above are, of course, similarities in classroom 
techniques — the procedures including mimicry, repetition, and substitu- 
tion. But it is exacdy here, Allen points out, that difficulties begin 
arise. Because most second dialect speakers have acquired a passive 
competence in the target language, they may need to be convinced 
of the need for the mimiciy-repetition-substitution procedure, for they 
will not submit to such drills until they themselves feel the need for 
them. 

One consequence of this is that whereas the pupil in ESL must 
be taught before he is tested, the pupil in ESD needs to be tested 
before he is taught in order to define his areas of need and to convince 
him of that specific need. The kinds of sentences included in the drills 
will also differ gready. The meanings of sentences are generally already 
known by the second dialect speaker, so that nothing is achieved in 
having him repeat endlessly "this is a book." Any such drills must 



^ In Linguistics and the Teaching of Standard English to Speakers of Other Languages 
or Dialects, Monograph Scries on Languages and Linguistics no. 22, ed. James £. Alatis 
(Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1969), p. 190. 
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be built into a situation in which "this is a book" would be a natural 
rather than a contrived response. 

In summation therefore, Allen made the point that although in 
general the techni ue^ ' ESL and LSD u aching may be similar, the 
psychology is different, and we dare not lose sight of that fact in designing 
our program. For this reason I want to direct your attention to some 
very real problems inherent in the second dialect situation. Among 
these are the fact that for second dialect speakers we have a quasi-second 
language situation, one in which the language of instruction in the 
school is recognizably different from that of the community of learners. 
This means that these children operate under some, though not all, 
of the handicaps of the foreign language speaker, and that the mere 
resemblance of their language to English does not put them to any 
great advantage in acquiring effective use of the standard, or in 
understanding all that is taught them in this mode. 

Indeed, the reverse may very well be true. No matter how feasible 
it may be from the sociological point of view to regard ESL and ESD 
as a single language, for pedagogical purposes the dialectal lines of 
distinction mvst be clearly drawn, lest both teacher and pupil be lulled 
into a false sense of complacency. For one thing, we cannot assume 
that teachers trained in traditional methods in the language arts are 
adequately equipped for the new classrooms which the current demand 
for equal educational opportunities have foisted upon us. We know 
that proficiency in English and in the methods of teaching it to native 
speakers does not mean proficiency in teaching it to non-native speakers. 
Nor can we assume that teachc*rs trained to teach English as a foreign 
or second language can supply the needs of our schools* There are 
not enough of thom, and even they can at best be but lame substitutes, 
for their training has traditionally been either for the high school level 
where the goal has never been to produce effective users of the language, 
capable of conceptualizing and expressing themselves in it; or for die 
elementary level, where a second language coordinator has at stated 
hours of the day siphoned off a few pupils for tutorial instruction 
in English. What we urgently need today are teachers capabk of giving 
second dialect instruction in their own classrooms. 

Secondly, I would point to the considerable degree of ambivalence 
on the part of the community to the second language approach, even 
where modified for the purpose. In many cases where there is strong 
community consciousness of the general goals of education, and where 
parents vigorously demand equal educational opportunities for their 
children, we are apt to find a surprising resentment to the concept 
of teaching English as a second dialect, with consequent lack of interest 
in the techniques for teaching the very medium through which all 
other instruction must take place. 

One very real problem lies in the fact that the necessary and sufficient 
environment for acquisition of standard English is not readily available 
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in urban ghettoes and rural communities. The situation is not too 
promising, since we can only look fomard to less, not more, integration 
in our schools in the years immediately ahead. It must be noted that 
in our urban schools we have had nothing more than superficial 
integration, for with busing there has been no provision made for 
the children to become immersed in the culture of the communities 
to which they are bused, and without cultural immersion meaningful 
communication remains difficult. If full and natural use of the language 
of instruction is to be achieved, ther some radical changes in the 
structures within which the children are currendy being taught must 
be made. Some efforts have already been made, but we need to intensify 
our search for ways of simulating environments which will foster ready 
acquisition of concepts peculiar to the target culture. 

The third difficulty lies in the dearth of materials and local personnel 
for teaching English to this group. In recent years some texts have 
been devised, but these are far from general acceptance, and there 
is still a tendency to modify the older texts which largely reflected 
a reliance on the native speaker's intuitive sense for acceptable usage. 
Experience has shown us rxiat such texts remain inadequate tools of 
instruaion for children wb j lack this intuitive sense. True, there have 
been some signal successes with these inappropriate tools, but for every 
success there have been coundess failures. Besides, such successes can 
almost always be traced to teacher ingenuity or pupil motivation, neither 
of which can be relied upon as givens in the average classroom. The 
less ingenious teacher, who in these situations is also likely to be less 
well-equipped professionally, finds litde help in his texts for the most 
serious classroom problems, and is further handicapped in not being 
fully trained to interpret even those g^uides which have been prepared 
for him. Further, if we take into consideration the fact that a large 
body of the teachers in such schools is drawn from the adult population 
who are themselves limited in their use of English, we can then see 
how complicated the situation really is. 

Let me now turn to a principle which is basic to all language-learning 
situations, and which is indeed so commonplace that it often goes 
unnoticed. That is, that one must use language if one is to become 
proficient in it. Thanks to Einar Haugen and others, it is now an 
accepted fact that speakers of social or nonstandard dialects are bidialec- 
tal, having passive control of the standard, even though they may lack 
active control. Those teachers, therefore, who li.Tiit their pupil's experi- 
ence witl> language to situations in which the teacher does most of 
the talking while the pupil responds in one- or two-word phrases, are 
clearly misguided in their efforts. In the course of learning his first 

L 

'Ein?^ Haugen, "Bilingualtsm and Bidialectalism/* in Social Dialects and Language 
Le&tning, ed, Roger W. Shuy (Urban;!, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 
1961). pp. 124-26. 
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language, every child indulges in considerable play with language — ^with 
its words, its structures, and its sounds. We need, therefore, to extend 
our language drills and pattern practice exercises, and to provide 
youngsters with opportunities for experimentation with language and 
for language play. The pupil must get equal time in interaction with 
his teacher. 

One question is often asked, and indeed was tackled by the NCTE 
Task Force on language programs for the disadvantaged: "Where does 
one begin formal instruction in the language arts?**' For one possible 
answer I refer to a 1966 article in which I called attention to the 
dilemma we face in our school programs with the sexologists and 
psychologists on the one hand arguing for "freedom" for the pupil, 
a freedom which will provide him with ample opportunities for enriching 
his environment, for enlarging his concepts and his universe, and for 
utilizing language for increasing cognitive purposes and for com- 
municating the results of his cognitions; and the language teachers 
and educators in general on the other hand, who, despite their best 
efforts at "accepting the children's language," know that it is their 
duty to teach usage, since in the final analysis it is by the usage that 
the individual will be judged and rated. 

1 shall reiterate here what I suggested in that article; namely that 
our programs should cater to both needs, since indeed it is vitally 
important that these seemingly opposing goals be met. As I said then. 

This is . . . not an '^cithcr-or" situation. Both goals must be achieved 
within the framework of our school structure and, since it would appear 
that the approaches arc mutually exclusive, then some provision must 
be made in the curriculum for both types of activity. While there 
is a consensus that the opportunities for language development must 
be provided throughout the school life (beginning with the preschool 
years), that the environment must be enriched to provide exposure 
to good literature and good language modeb, and that the children 
must be sdmulated and encouraged to imitate the models and to use 
the new vocabulary items provided by their new experiences, not nearly 
so much agreement attaches to the amount of attention to be given 
to the so-called incorrect usage. 

I would like to suggest here that there is room for both approaches 
throughout the curriculum, and, what is more, that the sooner the 
intcrvcndon takes place, the better. I would suggest, too, that the 
two be kept separate, that is, that a short period of the school day 
be reserved for drills in correct usage, in which utterances are initiated 
not by the children, but by the teacher, who will have chosen the 



' For information on the operations and findings of the NCTE Task Force on Teaching 
English to the DisadvanUged, sec Language Programs far the DisadvarUagfd, Richard Corbin 
and Muriel Crosby, chairmen (Urfoana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English. 
^ '%5). 
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patterns to be drilled from the children's expc i nee. This means that 
the teacher must be . . . prepared, with the use of appropriate props 
and reinforcement, to structure situations in which the forms to be 
learned will be drilled in rote fashion. For the preschool child the 
drills can be built into a play situation; as he grows older, the props 
will be gradually removed, and the drills as well as the rules underlying 
them will become the sole content of the language lesson period.'* 

I cannot stress too much my conviction that a good school program 
must give considerable attention to this preparatory period, and that 
indeed no matter where the child's education begins, conscious Ian* 
guage-learning activities must be incorporated into the first years of 
school life. The NCTE Task Force rightly rejected the suggestion that 
no formal language instruction be given the preschool and kindergarten 
child, for this would have been to deny one of the most elementary 
practices in language teaching, the occasional correction which every 
mother gives her child, this correction often taking the form of a game 
or drill played by mother and child together. Accordingly, the Task 
Force recommended that "the development of skill in language and 
concept formation be the overriding concern of preschools for disadvan- 
taged children and that emphasis on all other objectives be reduced 
accordingly."* Already in preschool programs, situations must be con- 
trived in which children may develop verbal as well as nonverbal 
manipulative skills. A number of concepts and relations which do not 
lend themselves to visual illustration, such as the either /or relation, 
or the concepts of short or big, must be taught and drilled through 
games, choral activities, and the like. 

The Task Force was not nearly as imagin^itive, however, in its 
recommendation that "nonstandard English dialect be a concern at 
the preschool level only to the extent that it interferes with the acquisition 
of fundamental language learnings."^ Indeed, it is difficult to understand 
this recommendation in light of the care which needs to be taken in 
teaching the concepts of standard sentence patterns. A pattern — such 
as that which underlies "this box is big," "this box is little," or "this 
circle is red" — is as much an attempt to remediate the nonstandard 
dialect "this box big" or "this circle red" as it is an effort to teach 
the pattern necessary for communicating the concept of bigness, redness, 
or length. There are grammatical features of the nonstandard dialect 
which need to be taught at an early age, not because they interfere 
with the acquisition of fundamental language learnings, but because 



* Beryl Bailey, ''A Crucial Problein In Language Intervention As It Relates to the 
Disadvanugcdr IRCD btdUtin 2 (Summer 1966): 1-2. 

^ Language Ptvgrams for Uu DisadvanUiged, p. 65. 

•ibid., p. 70. 
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our research documents the fact chat these are features which persist 
long past high school, and which seem least amenable to correction 
in later school life. Thus the argument that they do not imi>ede 
comprehension does not seem to be a valid one for deferring the learning 
of the use of grammatical forms such as the verb "to be" to late elementary 
or high school. 

We have already been at great pains to establish the right of black 
English to be regarded as a fully developed linguistic system in its 
own right, and indeed this has been the basis of the arguments thus 
far made in this paper. I want to take time out now to point to another 
side of the picture, not only because it holds true for speakers of 
black English, but also beceuse it may throw some light on problems 
we encounter in teaching the speakers of other languages. My guess, 
however, is that it applies particularly to second dialect speakers. Let 
us observe for a moment thf; characteristic variation in |>erformance 
of second dialect s(>eakers, in the hope that some valuable inferences 
may be drawn from these observations. Language systems as described 
are, after ail, linguists' artifacts, the necessary operations of their craft, 
but teachers must daily encounter the stark fact that individual perform- 
ances are subject to considerable intraidiolectal variation; that is, that 
a given speaker constantly shifts style or code for no apparent reason 
whatsoever. 

Taking our cues from the sociolinguists and psychologists, we now 
maintain that all code switching is internally or externally motivated, 
and that one of the goals of our language teaching for black nonstandard 
speakers must be to give them the ability to switch from one dialect 
to the other in appropriate situations. But they are already doing exacdy 
that, switching from one level of nonstandard to another! I shall return 
to this seemingly innocuous goal later. 

Let me pass to another consequence of this line of argument, to 
what has now become the preoccupation of one whole school of 
educationists. The concerns and goals are admirable indeed. They stem 
from a genuine desire to upgrade the reading abilities of black children 
who year after year score disturbingly low on standardized reading 
tests. Some are virtually illiterate. Now, because it has been demonstrated 
that those children in bilingual situations who first learn to read in 
their native language turn out to be better readers of English or whatever 
the school language may be than those who begin in the second language, 
it has been automatically assumed that black children will be motiv::itcd 
to read if the early materials are presented in hls^rV Erign^h, and that 
the transfer to standard English tvculu then be facilitated. 

To this date I have c nsistendy resisted the temptation to join 
my fellow dialectologisls in both these pedagogical goals, not because 
of any proven lack of valio.iV to their claims, but because they run 
counter to my linguistic, satii^iOgical, and pedagogical sense. I propose 
to support my point of view by examining a few language samples 
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of children aged six through eleven in the Washington, D.C. area. 
These represent urban language which without doubt we may regard 
as characteristic of black £c ^^lish. 

Although it might work for bilingual children, I have remained 
suspicious of the "switching" goal for bidialectal children in our schools. 
For one thing, those remarkable individuals who do have the ability 
to switcli from nonstandard to standard speech and back at will certainly 
did not acquire this skill by being Uught. Also, ttie goal of switching 
might be laudable, but it does not take into account that the closer 
two languages are in structure, the harder it is for a speaker of one 
to learn to speak the other perfecdy. If we examine the speech of 
children expected to function in both standard and black English, we 
see the unpredictable variation in linguistic performance which makes 
me raise the entire question of the practicality of teaching children 
to keep dialects apart, while retaining both, as the goal of our efforts. 

If we look at some selected dialogi!e of black children, we find 
shifting from black English to the standard and back with no apparent 
motivation.^ The speaker idendfied as GJ remarks in one situadon, 
*l ain't had my play clothes on" and "I did not" and in another, "No, 
that's not cash money," "Thai ain't no cash money," "You don't know 
what yj^i talking about," and '7l ain't not'' GJ is apparendy equally 
comforuble with the dialect "I ain't had," "that ain't no," and "it ain't 
not" as with the standard "I did not," and "that's not." Or uke the 
utterance by MJ, who plainly switches from "we were'* to "we was" 
and ends his question with a tag marking the sentence as black English: 
. . that wher. u't were playing . . . we was going up to playground, 
wasn't it?' MJ has, too, a problem with the past tense of the verb 
fall: "She felUd off dat fence," "She ain't fall from the high part, she 
fa . , , /eU from the low to the ground." It could, of course, be argued 
here that these forms are modvated by context: that felled preceded 
a word beginning with a vowel in "she felled off dat fence," and that 
where a consonant followed, the form without /d/ was spoken, and 
that faU was reserved for the posidon after ain't. But where would 
this leave us with the same speaker's earlier utterance, "He ain't brang 
it"? Or how do we interpret the two utterances by JD, 'They weren't 
supposed to have it," and "They been tvriting all kinds of things," where 
the first seems standard and the second nonstandard? Or again, there 
is a series of quesdons asked by MJ of his father: "You building school?" 
"Do you stay there where you work at for lunch?" "Don't nothing 
bother you?" "Ded, have you ever built a school up before?" "What's 



^The extracts which follow are from CanvmUitms in a Negro Anurican DiaUct, 
tranicribed and edited by Bengt Loman (Washington, D.C: Center for Applied linguistics, 
1967). The extracu have been regularized orthographically to focus on syntax rather 
than the phonology as originally intended by the author. 
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the name of the school?" and "Wherever you work at now?" We might 
argue that MJ is shifting between formal and informal spci.^h, but 
again the motivation evades us. 

Any detailed examination of this material shows that at ages six 
through eleven the children control both standard and nonstandard 
dialects of English, but that they do not seem to make any distinction 
between the two, nor is there any evidence that whatever shifting takes 
place is externally motivated. Indeed, they operate as if the/e were 
a single language, so that the elements of both forms are likely to 
appear in any given utterance. 

Let us now return to the question of teaching black children to 
read. Since the texts which I have seen so far all adopt stand? rd 
orthography, and since — as I have demonstrated above — the children 
seem to be equally able to express themselves in standard and nonstan- 
dard syntax, it seems to me unfortunate that so much energy has been 
put into preparing materials wriuen in the nonstandard. There must 
be ways of capitalizing on what the children know of the standard 
in our programs, and teaching them to read it — which is after all only 
another mode of receiving messages in it — must be one of them. 

I shall now wind up where I began. The techniques for bilingual 
and bidialectal teaching situations, though superficially similar, must 
in practice be quite different. While the bilingual child may indeed 
profit from learning to read in his home language first, this is not 
necessarily so for the bidialectal child. Tlie drills to which the bilingual 
child is exposed must be modified, and so must the entire learning 
situation, if the bidialectal child is to become comfortable in the use 
of classroom English. This means that we may need to train or retrain 
our teachers in the principles of second language or second dialect 
learning, and, what is more, to give to such trained teachers the 
freedom to devise new materials or use previously prepared materials 
in such a way as to serve the specific purposes of those children vino 
are regularly classified as speakers of black English. 
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